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1943 1942 +A 
GENERATION* (Net) 
EIEIO. 5.5.5.5 5:6,5.0:0.0 saad acres wae eb deN ab CmeKeeserns 14,051,347,000 11,244,000,000 +25.0 
INNES 53.50. a's cacetpiate aoe oag.a bE MWe aidan eateries 5,504,329,000 5,508,500,000 — 0.1 
NI ae hs a Se iclere » dibs tavelarinar 19,555,676,000 16,752,500,000 +16.7 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries.................. 103 327,000 120,500,000 —14.3 
ESR ror rt ey ee een a ene ae 224,235,000 191,800,000 +16.9 
RE TIBOR DY PRODUCES «0... occ cece ccecscecccccccccceess 724,104,000 310,000,000 +133.6 
ee MUNG COO TPMMUTINNTIONE «8s ccc cree centesaccesvone 18,710 ,664,000 16,371,200,000 +14.3 
eI NT Be sod cal ae Siete d hue 616 Rae lela eikla ae ue 0.6m 2,363 ,493,000 2,401,406,000 — 1.6 
Sales to Ultimate Customers.......................0-. 16,347,171,060 13,969,794,000 +17.6 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of October 31st | 
ee er nea 26,893,616** 26,617,516 + 1.0 
eT INE UME EONOED coin o Sessnen eo. d oo widl ale tore dares ¥oe 1,093,123 | BQGG SIGE | uksces 
. Commercial or Industrial: | 
eee ee ok. oc sdoave cdeevaswaeweaduviele avaest 4,166,546 4,256,625) — 1.2 
eS FE OPT OE IT OD ET PTD 148,814 | 152,126) 
Ee Sr ee eas re eo ee And sicis gibi b Bread 119,696 Oe a re 
Be 32,421,795 | 32,249,878 — 0.5 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of October 
NE oo oc ae ccc aleiead boc bbe 0c hdewas dleieeeie 2,358,296,000** 2,223,073,000 + 6.1 
ME SEN UUINEE SUEUR TLRUOS), 5 cs. cc cc ccc ccaeeccesceccecacseas 313,536,000 | 269,389,000 +16.4 
Commercial or Industrial: 
oo a ot oo. ate Shinui ear ecas 2,432,243,000 2,271,613,000 + 7.0 
a ns a ca Sica esa alee wie b's le ase denen bie wie. 9,505,126,000 7,946,046,000 +19.6 
ee a re 186,256,000 185,380,000 + 0.5 
NRO ooo. Wis oie onan Bede Hd 04 biclala tbarene orale’ 879,553,000 396,043,000 +122.1 
Railways and Railroads: 
pares are lntermppan Rauways...........cccccccccsceccecescs 371,305,000 354,591,000 + 4.7 
PemeIe Reels Cot PEOINORGS,. 4 oss ccs cc cccccoceaccecescceveacves 219,873,000 205,824,000 + 6.8 
PIII oak. conc 56 canktceeisaca's pink eb 'S 00 0iS-4)0 unlhie sini 80,983,000 117,835,000 —31.3 
Total to Ultimate Customers. ...............0.0cceeees 16,347,171,000 13,969,794,000 +17.0 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers. .............. 0.00.00 eueee $263,086,70 “| $243,094,100 + 8.2 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For the 12 Months Ended | 
October 3ist** 
nm NC NS OF CLONES... 5 cc acc cescceuncesesrbsswener 1,062 | 1,018 + 4.3 
cic a oo cle a ee AO a a er Al $38.66 | $37.46 + 3.2 
ANNO AUT MOIR MMSE a's a's. oi 9 015140 din ni66's,n0 Ss \eibiehe 8 6:nie 3.64¢ | 3.68¢ — 1.1 





ear f courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 





bove data reflects results of bi-monthly billings on part of certain large companies. 
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Electricity’s Record-Breaking Year — 1943 


Electric Power Production Justifies Industry’s Predictions 


HE year 1943 has justified the 
optimistic predictions which the 


electric utility industry has con- 
sistently made as to its ability to supply 
the war load of the United States. No 
war program has been delayed by lack 
of electric generating capacity and, at the 
same time, full service has been main- 
tained to the civilian population. 

This year the long-time trends which 
heretofore prevailed in the electric light 
and power industry have continued with 
little change. The 25 per cent increase 
during the year in the sales of industrial 
power measures the great expansion of 
the country’s war production; but this 
class of service still comprises only 59 
per cent of utilities’ total sales, as com- 
pared with 56 per cent last year and 52 
per cent six years ago, in 1937. Not- 
withstanding the complete stoppage of 
the manufacture of new household ap- 
pliances and in spite of the various re- 
strictions on the use of electricity in car- 
rying out the National Conservation 
Program, the other uses of electricity 
have continued to grow at practically 
pre-war rates. Sales of electricity for 
household use show a gain of 2,000,000,- 
000 kwhr over 1942 and small commer- 
cial service has grown by an _ equal 
amount. 

This increased war and civilian load 
has been reflected in the largest gain in 
revenues in the history of electric sup- 
ply, but none of this gain in revenue 
has reached the stockholder. 


Tax Increases Cut Net Income 


The consolidated income statement of 
the utility companies for 1943 will show 
a gain in gross revenues of $207,000,000 
over 1942 to an estimated totai of $2,- 
816,000,000. According to financial re- 
ports published for the first 10 months of 
the year (with November and December 
estimated), increased operating expenses 


and depreciation absorbed $138,000,000 


of this revenue gain, while state and lo- 
cal taxes showed only a slight change. 
As a result, net income after all charges, 
but before Federal taxes, is expected to 
show a gain of $78,000,000 or nearly 9 
per cent over a year ago. Federal taxes, 
however, have increased by $80,000,000, 
so that net income is reduced to $495,- 
000,000 as compared with $497,000,000 
for the previous year. 

The total of all taxes—Federal, State 
and local—is estimated at $710,000,000 
for the year 1943. This represents an 
increase of $80,000,000 or 13 per cent, 
which comes on top of an increase of 21 
per cent last year. Since 1939, the taxes 
on electric utilities have doubled from 
$352,000,000 to $710,000,000 and now 


take one dollar out of every four col- 





J 
MONTHLY SALES OF ELECTRICITY ; 
BY ALL UTILITIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


lected by the utility companies from their 
customers. 


Generating Capacity Approximates 50,000,- 
000 Kilowatts at the End of Year 

Installed capacity in the public utility 
power houses increased during the year 
by more than 3,000,000 kw, bringing 
the total at the present time to about 
49,500,000. During the past five years, 
generating capacity has grown by almost 
11,000,000 kw, which increase alone is 
greater than the entire capacity of all the 
country’s power houses at the beginning 
of the last war. 

Since the nation’s monthly war ex- 
penditures have shown little change dur- 
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January, 1944 


ing the past nine months, it seems likely 
that the scale of America’s gigantic in- 
dustrial war effort has reached its climax 
and that the demand for electric power, 
even with the continuation of the most 
active field campaign, will be stabilized 
at approximately present levels. The in- 
stallation of additional generating ma- 
chinery is accordingly expected to taper 
off, with only 1,250,000 kw scheduled 
for 1944 and some 500,000 more in 
1945. 


Construction’ Expenditures Off 

In 1943 the electric utility companies 
of the United States spent for new con- 
struction in round numbers, $265,000,- 
000. This compares with a total of 
$456,000,000 in 1942 and a budget of 
$282,000,000 proposed for 1943 at this 
time last year. Construction expendi- 
tures for 1944, based upon budgets thus 
far announced, will approximate $225,- 
000,000, or only slightly less than this 
year’s actual construction. Much of this 
proposed expenditure is for distribution 
lines, a substantial part of which is des- 
tined to serve farms for increased food 
production. 


Margin of Reserves Well Maintained 
in 1943 

The sum of the peak loads at the gen- 
erating stations for December, 1943, for 
all plants contributing to the public sup- 
ply, is estimated to have been 41,000,000 
kw. This is 4,300,000 kw, or 12 per 
cent, above the figure for last year and is 
8,500,000 kw under the total installed 
capacity of the generating stations. In 
December of last year the corresponding 
margin of capacity above demand was 
9,700,000 kw. During the most active 
year of the country’s history and with the 
war production reaching its peak, the 
margin of the utilities reserves has thus 
been drawn upon by only 1,200,000 kw, 
or less than one-eighth of the total re- 
serves. 

For the group of larger (or so-called 
Class I utilities) reporting to the Insti- 
tute, the sum of the non-coincident peak 
loads for December is estimated to have 
been 37,000,000 kw, as compared with 
32,942,000 in December of 1942. This 
figure of 37,000,000 for these larger 
systems is about 3 per cent below the 
estimate made by them a year ago and 
is nearly 6,000,000 kw below the fore- 
cast of 42,732,000 made by the Federal 
Power Commission in July, 1941, at the 
height of its “power shortage” campaign. 
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Output 221,000,000,000 Kilowatthours— 
Up 17 Per Cent 

Output of electricity in 1943 by all 
agencies contributing to the public sup- 
ply totaled approximately 221,000,000,- 
000 kwhr, an increase of 32,000,000,000, 
or 17 per cent, over the production in 
1942. This increase compares with a 
gain of 20,700,000,000 kwhr, or 12 per 
cent, in 1942 over 1941 and with 23,- 
185,000,000, or 16 per cent, in 1941 
over 1940. 

In the four years from September, 
1939, when the Germans invaded Po- 
land, to the present time, the total out- 
put of electricity has grown from 126,- 
000,000,000 kwhr per year to 221,000,- 
000,000, or by 75 per cent, while gen- 
erating capacity has grown by only 25 
per cent. This has been due to the high- 
er “load factors,” resulting from longer 
hours and additional shifts in industry, 
and from the increase in the size and 
number of chemical and metallurgical 
plants where furnaces are operated con- 
tinuously. These factors have largely 
been responsible for the ability of the 
electric power plants to carry the greatly 
increased war load and reasonably main- 
tain their margins of reserves of generat- 
ing capacity. 

In addition to the production of elec- 
tricity by public utility plants, approxi- 
mately 50,000,000,000 kwhr were gen- 
erated by industrial plants for their own 
use, bringing the total of all electricity 
generated for all purposes in the United 
States in 1943 to 271,000,000,000. Can- 
ada and the United States in 1943 with 
a combined production of 312,000,000,- 
000 kwhr produced about one-half of 
the entire world production of elec- 
tricity. 


Sales of Electricity Increase 


The most striking feature of the en- 
tire war expansion has been the develop- 
ment of the metallurgical load; that is, 
the manufacture of aluminum, magnesi- 
um, electric steel and ferro-alloys. This 
type of load now constitutes the largest 
single classification of electric use and 
it seems probable that, in 1943, these 
processes consumed approximately 35,- 
000,000,000 kwhr out of the grand total 
of 271,000,000,000 generated by all 
agencies—utility and industrial. 

Except for rural service, where the 
use of power was reduced by diminished 
requirements for irrigation pumping, all 
classes of service showed large rates of 
growth during the year. In spite of the 
addition of only 200,000 new customers 
and the impossibility of procuring new 
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TasBLe I—Cost oF Livinc 1n U.S.A. 





On Aug. 15, 1939 


Classification Index Number* 
INN su serena en isin back cleo nee 93.5 
RINNE Si corcccisc ss (hs win whines 100.3 
EE ee ate 104.3 
ge EO 97.7 
House furnishings ......... 100.6 
Miscellaneous ............. 100.4 
Fd re ee eee 98.6 
ELECTRICITY (25 Kwhr) 96.6 
ELECTRICITY (100 Kwhr) 97.3 


* “Index Numbers” 





electric appliances, the use of electricity 
in the home increased by nearly 2,000,- 
000,000 kwhr, or 7 per cent, to an esti- 
mated total of 28, 775,000,000. The an- 
nual use of current by the average resi- 
dential consumer approximated 1070 
kwhr at the end of 1943, as compared 
with 1022 the year before—an increase 
of 48, or nearly 5 per cent. At the same 
time, in sharp contrast to the rising cost 
of living and of doing business, the aver- 
age unit price of electricity in the home 
continued to decline and is now about 





On Sept. 15, 1943 % 


Index Number* Change, 4 Years 
137.4 47% Increase 
132.5 32% Increase 
108.0 4% Increase 
111.2 14% increase 
126.3 26% Increase 
117.0 17% Increase 
123.9 26% Increase 
94.3 2% Decrease 
96.1 1% Decrease 


are percentages of the 1935-1939 average. 





3.64 cents per kwhr—an all-time low. 

Compared with September, 1939, 
when hostilities in Europe began, the in- 
creased cost of the individual items of 
the cost of living, as computed from fig- 
ures published by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, is shown by Table I, above. 

While the other components of the 
cost of living have been showing infla- 
tionary rises, the average rates for elec- 
tricity have continued the downward 
trend which has persisted from the earli- 
est days of the electric industry. 
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The Significance of the Term “Net Property” 
as Applied to Public Utilities 


By S. Ferguson 


President, The Hartford Electric Light Company 


Presented before a group of representatives of New York banks, Dec. 17, 1943 


HIS address, together with the 

topic selected, is based upon the 

assumption that all of you gentle- 
men are interested in the preservation of 
our American economic system of free 
enterprise and are not desirous of seeing 
it supplanted by any variety of collectivist 
or socialistic system; and more con- 
cretely that you are particularly inter- 
ested in preserving the values of utility 
securities which you may hold as invest- 
ments or which you may have been in- 
strumental in distributing to others 
rather than to see these values waste 
away through the concerted effort now 
being made to bring about the end of 
private ownership of the electric indus- 
try as the first step in the larger program 
—which many hope will include banks 
and insurance companies as the next 
step. 

I have often been called an alarmist, 
and even our own industry is not fully 
alive to the present danger nor realizes 
how far along the road toward national- 
ization we have already traveled. 

It is this progress which I wish to 
point out and to indicate one particular 
place where unwittingly you are lending 
aid and comfort to the enemy through 
your recognition of the term “net prop- 
erty.” 


The efforts of those who are trying to 
socialize the industry as well as my en- 
deavors to arouse resistance are based 
on the same two premises, namely: 

1—That irreparable damage can be 
done through the creation of large re- 
serves which must be deducted in the 
determination of values for the issuance 
of securities or for a rate base. 

2—In general, laws are the result of 
crystallized public opinion rather than 
public opinion following from laws. 

The opposition has won the first round 
in insisting on the establishment of 
larger and larger reserves but is legally 
at a present disadvantage in that the 
Courts have invariably rejected claims 
for depreciation deduction based on theo- 
retical considerations and insist that fac- 
tual depreciation only shall be recog- 





nized. ‘The present campaign of the 
opposition is directed toward an eventual 
revision of the law in favor of amortiza- 
tion of public utility capital through the 
creation of sufficiently powerful public 
opinion. This they are now doing 
through a widespread campaign wherein 
they ring the changes on three fallacious 
(but apparently logical) catch phrases. 
These are: 

(a) For the consideration of regula- 
tory bodies and accountants they claim 
that “depreciation charges’ made to ex- 
pense must apear as “depreciation” on 
the balance sheet. With this concept they 
hope to obtain the support of present 
laws to as great an extent as possible. 

(b) For distributors of securities and 
investing institutions they emphasize the 
item of “net property.” In the last few 
years this term is beginning to appear 
with great frequency in financial anal- 
yses as a measure of permissible earnings. 

(c) For the man who pays the bills 
for electricity they are setting up the 
claim that if customers’ money is used 
to build property it should not carry any 
fixed charges for the benefit of the in- 
vestor. It is only human nature that 
this should have a very considerable ap- 
peal and it is being used to the limit as 
a justification in equity rather than in 
law for the deduction. 


Disregarding for the moment the first 
and last of these catch phrases suppose 
we consider that of “net property.” 

On any balance sheet “net property” 
is understood to be the item of fixed 
capital less the depreciation reserve. In 
utility accounting these items are entered 
on the opposite sides of the balance sheet, 
namely : 

FIXED CAPITAL on the asset side 
and DEPRECIATION RESERVE on 
the liability side—in spite of the desires 
of the Federal Power Commission that 
industrial practice should be followed. 

For competitive industrial concerns 
this item appears on the asset side of the 
books as the fixed capital reduced by the 
amount of depreciation which has been 
charged to expense and (under present- 


day tax laws) as determined by the de- 
preciation allowance which the Treasury 
is willing to grant. 

In earlier years, before the tax cred- 
it became too valuable to waste, the cri- 
terion of depreciation was usually the 
amount of plant write down that seemed 
to be justified by the earnings of the 
year. The objective of the maximum 
possible write down accompanied by the 
corresponding debt reduction is of course 
highly desirable in a competitive indus- 
trial concern as in such a case future 
volume of business as determined by the 
selling price of the product is governed 
only by the profit obtainable over operat- 
ing costs with a minimum of fixed 
charges to be covered. Hence the ability 
for increased earnings is promoted to the 
extent of the greater plant write down. 
A concern with plant written down to 
one dollar is in an enviable position as 
to future earnings and can undersell 
present or prospective competitors. In 
other words, it is a conservative practice 
—whether or not the process should more 
accurately be described as one of amor- 
tization rather than depreciation. 

There is a tendency to transpose this 
concept of conservatism into utility ac- 
counting without remembering that the 
books are prima facie evidence of value. 
And that it is on value alone that per- 
missible utility earnings are predicated. 


It is true that so far the Courts have 
refused to consider the reserve as factual 
depreciation in any determination of the 
rate base but none the less, in case after 
case this is pressed by the Federal Power 
Commission and with increasing success 
in the lower courts. In the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Case they failed, in the Supreme 
Court, by only the narrowest of margins 
at best and many interpret the decision 
as validating their claim even in that 
case. Here and elsewhere I am using 
the Federal Power Commission as synon- 
ymous of those who wish to destroy pri- 
vate enterprise in the Industry although 
I realize that some members of the Com- 
mission have not this specific objective 
in mind and are only carried along by 
specious arguments. 
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Later in my discussion of depreciation 
I will indicate why I do not believe the 
Federal Power Commission rests its case 
entirely on the hope that the Supreme 
Court will reverse itself and accept the 
depreciation reserve as a measure of fac- 
tual depreciation to be deducted in the 
determination of the rate base. They 
are building up public opinion to favor 
legislation which will require the amor- 
tization of plant cost out of the rates 
permitted. Their whole theory of de- 
preciation accounting is not a method of 
accounting for depreciation (as it is de- 
fined by the Supreme Court) but is 
rather a method of providing for the sys- 
tematic amortization of capital, and it is 
in connection with this buildup that they 
are encouraging the concept of “net prop- 
erty” as a measure of value. They dis- 
guise the fact that since the depreciation 
reserve is not, and cannot be, a measure 
of factual depreciation—the method of 
obtaining the “net property” figure is 
simply an arbitrary writedown of value 
brought about by the process of arbitrary 
amortization. 

You are inclined to think of extra 
and non-disclosed assets behind your se- 
curities if the plant is well written-down; 
or that a fair return on even this low 
figure will give ample coverage. This 
may be true at the moment, but you must 
not lose sight of the result of the process 


‘carried to its logical conclusion. 


The effect in past years has been 
concealed due to the rapid growth of 
the industry so that property additions 
have been in excess of property deduc- 
tions but as growth slows down the re- 
verse becomes true and “net property” 
automatically becomes less and less, so 
that the permissible earnings coverage 
becomes a declining amount. 


The operation of the “net property” 
concept is well illustrated in a Federal 
Power Commission report released only 
last month (THE FINANCIAL REC- 
ORD OF THE ELECTRIC UTIL- 
ITY INDUSTRY 1937-1942). This 
report summarizes the five year progress 
of the industry both as to the degree of 
its increased usefulness and the corre- 
sponding degree of permissible increased 
reward accorded. 


The performance is given as: 
Ability for service—that is Kw capacity 
17% increase 
Customers served—that is number 
15% increase 
Service rendered—that is Kwhrs delivered 
52% increase 


The basis for maximum permissible 
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reward for the increased service rendered 
is indicated as: 
Rate base—that is “Net Plant” 

144% increase 

The confiscatory nature of the pro- 
gram is even more apparent when we 
appraise the results of the last year of 
this period. In this year, owing to the 
fact that the reserves show greater 
growth than plant, the figure of “net 
property” has been decreased by $98,- 
000,000, so that earnings on the 1941 
“net property,’ which were available 
for servicing outstanding securities, be- 
came in 1942 excessive and illegal even 
though the outstanding securities had 
not changed; and the 10 per cent in- 
creased service rendered in 1942 has not 
only received no recognition by increased 
reward but has actually suffered a re- 
duction in compensation. 

This was justified on the ground that 
increase in the size of the reserve repre- 
sented the return of capital to investors. 
I quote: 


“the sum of utility operating income plus 
accruals for depreciation, representing the 
total amount returnable to investors either 
as principal or income—” 


Think of that! “Returnable to inves- 
tors as principal” when the depreciation 
reserve is untouchable except for cover- 
ing property retirements. By all means 
I advise you to obtain a copy of this 
Federal Power Report and see what is 
being done with the net property con- 
cept. Then I think you will see reason 
in my urgent request to eliminate it com- 
pletely from all your statistical compila- 
tions and no longer to give it the sanc- 
tion that follows from your use. 

I do not, of course, mean that you 
should fail to give due consideration to 
“original cost less the depreciation re- 
serve” in any evaluation which you may 
make of securities—you must face the 
worst even when hoping for the best. 
What I am trying to say is that the fac- 
tor “net property” is not only a mean- 
ingless catch phrase promulgated with 
an ulterior motive but that it is in fact 
worse than meaningless for your purpose 
by itself. Any ratio obtained where “net 
property” is a factor is liable to be dan- 
gerously misleading and for the follow- 
ing reason: 

“Net property” may be nearly as large 
as gross property if the reserve is small 
whereas it is much smaller than the 
zross where the reserve is large. If your 
ratio of debt to “net property” or your 
permissible earnings coverage looks to be 
a satisfactory figure you are liable to be 


unjustifiably complacent whereas you 
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should be satisfied only if this ratio is 
obtained by the use of a “net property” 
figure in which the reserve is large. In 
such a case the enemy has done his worst. 
On the other hand, if the same numeri- 
cal ratio is obtained by the use of a “net 
property” figure wherein the .reserve is 
small or inadequate then the figure is no 
sign whatever of security as in such a 
case the enemy guns are just coming into 
action and the rapid increase in the re- 
serve which will be forced on the com- 
pany means a decrease in the “net prop- 
erty’ figure and an approaching deterio- 
ration of the ratio in which you put your 
trust. Pending such increase in the re- 
serve they deduct the so-called “reserve 
requirement”’—a figure larger than that 
appearing on the books and therefore one 
of which you have no knowledge. 

For this reason as well as to avoid the 
promotion of a destructively seductive 
catch phrase I advocate that your statisti- 
cal information shall give both “cost” 
and “reserve size” but in separate col- 
umns; and that you use the information 
with judgment rather than depend on a 
clerk to give you a ratio figure which may 
be very deceptive. Remember that any 
quotient is as much dependent on the size 
of the denominator as on the numerator; 
and to this truism I would add that 
scrutiny must be given to the makeup as 
well as to the size of the denominator. 

“Net property” where the reserve is 
unduly small must inevitably be a snare 
and a delusion if we assume that the 
view of the Federal Power Commission 
eventually will prevail; and dependence 
upon it as a protective factor is justified 
only when the reserve is large. Conse- 
quently I repeat—give yourself the bene- 
fit of both the cost item and the reserve 
item rather than to depend upon the re- 
sultant, derived from their combination. 
It is the combination without knowledge 
of each factor which is both deceptive 
and destructive. 


What I have said so far is predicated 
on my statement that the depreciation 
reserve does not and cannot be a measure 
of factual depreciation. In consequence 
I must discuss the subject of depreciation 
and show the fallacies of the FPC meth- 
ods as applied to depreciation accounting 
no matter how logical and desirable they 
may be a system of amortization account- 
ing. 

But first, as a preface, I would suggest 
that you obtain and read a most amazing 
speech delivered only last January to the 
REA convention in St. Louis which will 
enlighten you as to the ideas of the Chair- 
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man of the FPC relative to the desirabil- 
ity of substituting collectivism in place 
of fundamental American business prin- 
ciples. 

In view of the existing FPC jurisdic- 
tion as interpreted by the Courts, Mr. 
Olds has perhaps the greatest power of 
anyone in the country to affect the des- 
tiny of the electric and gas industries of 
the nation. Certainly his public state- 
ment extolling the idea of an eventual 
cooperative state must not be disre- 
garded. 

It is not appropriate to speculate on 
what may be the eventual economic phil- 
osophy of the nation, but it can be posi- 
tively stated that whatever change may 
take place should be brought about after 
full, frank and honest discussion and 
debate rather than by subterfuge and in- 
direction. 

It is possible that at some future date 
the American people may agree with Mr. 
Olds’ endorsement of the statement that 
“A REAL DEMOCRACY MUST 
BE A DEMOCRACY CARRYING 
ON ITS OWN BUSINESS” and that 
they may join in Mr. Olds’ condemna- 
tion of the existing principles of “PRI- 
VATE ENTERPRISE” nd _ the 
“PROFIT MOTIVE” and that they 
may subscribe to Mr. Olds’ appeal that 
the creation of a cooperative state is 
“NOT ONLY THE NOBLEST 
‘BUT ALSO THE MOST ADVEN- 
TUROUS OF UNDERTAKINGS” 
but meanwhile there exists no justifica- 
tion for producing such collectivist status 
in a very large proportion of all tele- 
phone, gas and electric properties, costing 
many billions of dollars and in daily use 
—by the indirect means of the method 
of depreciation accounting as advocated 
by the Federal Power Commission. 


That this fear is not exaggerated is 
indicated by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion claim in a case now pending before 
the Supreme Court (Federal Power 
Commission vs. Hope Natural Gas Com- 
pany) that 41 per cent of the investment 
(original cost) recognized by it in the 
rate base should be deducted as depre- 
ciation and depletion in the determina- 
tion of the “net property” on which the 
Company is entitled to earn a return. 

The report of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners’ Depreciation Committee made to 
the Convention of commissioners in Chi- 
cago on September 14, 1943, disregards 
completely any ideas on the subject other 
than those theories advocated by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in the proceed- 
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ings recently conducted against electric 
and natural gas companies. 

The adoption of these theories, if sup- 
ported by the Courts, would go far to- 
ward converting the industry from one 
conducted upon the American principles 
of free enterprise to one conducted on a 
basis of nationalization or collectivism. 

While wholly acquitting the Federal 
Power Commission of having had such 
an objective in mind years ago at the 
time of the adoption of its present system 
of accounts I have had good reason to 
believe that other influential men work- 
ing behind the scenes did visualize such 
an eventual result. Over the years they 
have succeeded in selling this method of 
depreciation accounting largely with the 
aid of the fallacious “consistency” catch 
phrase (to the effect that depreciation 
charges in the expense accounts must also 
be recognized as depreciation in the bal- 
ance sheet). By the use of the single 
word they cover the two radically differ- 
ent meanings of “depreciation” in its 
accounting sense and “depreciation” in 
its economic sense. 


Nothing can bring about collectivism 
in the electric industry more surely than 
to do as recommended by the Federal 
Power Commission—in effect to credit 
the customer each year with the purchase 
of a portion of the property serving him 
to the extent of 10 per cent or more of 
the bills which he pays for service, while 
the payments go into a non-distributable 
account so that the original owner re- 
ceives no return of capital. 

This may be a crude way of summar- 
izing the Federal Power Commission 
theory on depreciation accounting but it 
is exactly how it works out except that 
for the present the customer does not 
take legal title to the property he pur- 
chases or any responsibility and thus the 
process is concealed. But if the original 
provider of these facilities is required to 
relinquish the earning power of his in- 
vestment to the extent of these payments 
—and the customer making the pay- 
ments is in the future relieved from pro- 
viding these earnings in the rates he pays 
—the result is the same whether title 
passes or not. 

The working of this process may be 
easily visualized when the cost of a great 
hydroelectric development is amortized 
by customer payments in any relatively 
short period of years, and then for the 
next thousand years the customer is en- 
titled to the use of these properties with- 
out rentals or fixed charges just as 
though he were in fact the owner. 
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This may be considered as a special 
case but to a greater or lesser degree the 
same condition exists when the consumer 
is for any reason given the use of facil- 
ities, which he is in fact using daily, with- 
out there being a charge in the rate he 
pays to cover the item of a fair return 
on the facilities, even though the effect 
may be concealed under a clever theory 
disguised as “depreciation.” 

Rates should in all cases include an 
item for the fair return on the total 
property in use regardless of the source 
of funds with which the facilities were 
built. The equitable distribution of this 
return as between customer and investor 
is an entirely separate question which 
should be considered on its merits with- 
out an effort to so fog the issue as to 
promote the attainment of that collectiv- 
ism which follows from the above- 
described transfer of the base of earning 
power. 

There are many factors which have 
not as yet caused any depreciation but 
for which provision must be made in ad- 
vance as they are liable to occur in the 
future to a greater or lesser extent; but 
such advance payment by no concept of 
logic or equity can be properly considered 
as being equivalent to the purchase of 
property actually in daily use and wholly 
undepreciated from such specific causes. 

Under the influence of their “service 
life” theory and the pressure for larger 
and larger reserves there will come a 
time when the companies will earn so 
little that that little will be an insuffi- 
cient coverage for commercial loans and 
the necessary backing of equity money. 
The companies will thus be unable to 
finance the plant expansions needed by 
the public and when this time comes the 
Government will then be the only avail- 
able source of money. When the Gov- 
ernment takes over the furnishing of 
funds the conversion from preliminary 
collectivism to nationalization will have 
taken place. This process has not been 
apparent during the past years of rapid 
growth but is now becoming evident in 
the many cases where the annual increase 
in the reserve exceeds the annual in- 
crease in plant with consequent reduction 
in the so-called “net property.” 


If only we could know in advance— 
instead of being restricted to knowledge 
in retrospect—as to what are to be these 
specific service lives, the uniform collec- 
tion of recoupment cost would be noth- 
ing but the simplest possible example in 
arithmetic. It is the simplicity connected 
with this “IF” which has led to such ef- 
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forts to determine that which is undeter- 
minable; and in lieu of such determina- 
tion has led to acceptance as a substitute 
such estimates and averages as can be 
obtained from the history of the industry 
(modified by judgment). This is of 
course a poor susbtitute for the use of the 
factual data as shown in the company’s 
accounting records. 

Nevertheless honest and indefatigable 
efforts have been made to make use of a 
service life method for solving the prob- 
lem. The trouble is that any frank rec- 
ognition of the fallacies into which its 
advocates are led is sidestepped, avoided 
or circumvented by the extremely limited 
definition of depreciation in the pre- 
scribed books of account and elsewhere 
rather than to seek a method which is 
free from such fallacies. These fallacies 
together with the confusion of the two 
different senses in which the word “de- 
preciation”’ is used lead to the inequitable 
and illogical deduction of the reserve in 
the determination of the rate base. 


Two alternative reasons are given as 
justification for this deduction of the 
Depreciation reserve in the determina- 
tion of the rate base or in a reorganiza- 
tion case. These are: 

1. That the reserve is assumed to be 
a measure of the depreciation which in 
fact exists and therefore should be de- 
ducted to determine the value of the 
property devoted to public service. 

2. That the payments collected from 
customers for depreciation over and 
above operating costs and fair return 
constitute a reimbursement of the invest- 
ment originally made to provide service 
and consequently it is the “net invest- 
ment” only on which a reasonable re- 
turn should be figured. 

Inasmuch as both of these reasons can 
be shown to be fallacious, the real rea- 
son probably lies in the effort to combat 
the equally fallacious claim at times 
pressed by part of the utility industry 
(apparently supported by the Supreme 
Court in the New York Telephone 
Case) that the customer has no claim to 
any equity in the earnings to be derived 
from the assets of the reserve. 

It is submitted, however, that two 
wrongs do not make a right; and that 
the deduction of the reserve is not neces- 
sary to protect the customer’s equity 
when there exists a perfectly logical 
method of securing such protection with- 
out insisting on a method which is at the 
same time contrary to fact and inequita- 
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ble to the investor in the majority of 
cases. 

The First claim—‘“that the reserve 
represents depreciation that has oc- 
curred’’—has been alleged to have a log- 
ical appearance in that the Company has 
claimed the amounts contained therein as 
“depreciation expense” in its operating 
figures of previous years; and its denial 
as depreciation in the balance sheet 
sounds like an inconsistent contradiction. 
This, however, is not so, as the Com- 
pany’s charge to expense is not claimed 
as representing the depreciation which in 
fact occurred in the accounting period— 
but only the amount set aside to meet the 
demands of depreciation when it may oc- 
cur. 

Inasmuch as the Industry and the 
N.A.R.U.C. are agreed that depreciation 
in its entirety, is not progressively a 
function of time, it is obvious that the 
reserve, if adequate for its intended pur- 
pose, must be larger than enough to cov- 
er the amount of depreciation which has 
in fact taken place from such causes as 
are progressively a function of time; in- 
cluding any existing obsolescence and in- 
adequacy; and it can be identical to the 
existing factual depreciation only in such 
cases as it is far less than an adequate 
sum, since many contingencies should be 
provided for in advance of their inci- 
dence. Consequently it follows that the 
reserve cannot be invariably deducted on 
the ground that it reasonably represents 
the depreciation which has in fact taken 
place. 

The advocates of deduction have de- 
veloped and written into accounting rules 
certain ingenious definitions and a theory 
of a pro-rate of estimated “service life” 
to support their contention. The defini- 
tions include: 


First—the elimination of any admis- 
sion of depreciation from causes against 
which the company is protected by insur- 
ance. 

This enables them to avoid the absurd 
claim that depreciation caused by fire is 
progressively a function of time. But 
it violates the Supreme Court dictum 
that depreciation embraces al/* causes 
which result in the ultimate withdrawal 
of property. Such elimination is wholly 
unnecessary as the amounts received from 
the Insurance Company represent salvage 
and should be so treated after a fire has 
caused a piece of property to deteriorate 
—just as would be done in any other 
case of property withdrawal. It is ab- 
surd to say that the mere carrying of 
fire insurance prevents factual deprecia- 
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tion from taking place in the event of 
fire. 

It is a curious but interesting fact 
that this particular illogical provision in 
the Federal Power Commission’s pre- 
scribed system of accounts which elimi- 
nates from consideration such property 
as is covered by Insurance offers a means 
by which Utility Companies may protect 
themselves from the forced amortization 
proposed under the caption of deprecia- 
tion. 

New York state has already legalized 
the writing of Property-Life Insurance 
and other states will undoubtedly follow 
suit as soon as the demand for same 
arises. When a Company thus insures 
its entire property the reserve will be on 
the books of the Insurance Company and 
there can be no question as to the pre- 
mium as an expense. 

It would be unfortunate if the indus- 
try should be forced to adopt this method 
as no Insurance Company could do busi- 
ness on the basis of 100 per cent loss 
ratio now enjoyed by the public. 


Second—Their definition, as stated is 
to include only such cases as are subject 
to a reasonably accurate estimate of their 
effect on service life. 

This is again in direct violation of the 
Supreme Court dictum which embraces 
“all causes”* and certainly the users 
of utility service must be expected to pay 
the cost of service including that of prop- 
erty lost by reason of flood, earthquake, 
obsolescence and other causes of unpre- 
dictable incidence. 

Coupled with and corollary to these 
definitions is the concept of “service life” 
and the uniform amortization of the in- 
vestment in property during its “service 
life.” 

There is no obligation, legal or moral, 
which requires that an investor shall be 
required to have his investment amor- 
tized over the life of the property in 
which he has invested; nor is amortiza- 
tion and depreciation the same thing. It 
may be that public policy shall at some 
time require such amortization but this 
is a question for discussion on its merits 
rather than to attempt to bring it about 
under the camouflage of depreciation ac- 
counting. 

Under the “service life” theory, the 
best possible estimate of useful life of 
property is to be made and such amounts 
charged annually to expense and cred- 
ited to the depreciation reserve as will 
equal the investment at the estimated 


*Lindheimer vs Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany Case (292 U. S. 151). 
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end of its service life. The annual 
charges shall be made on a straight line 
or sinking fund basis—the former being 
strongly advocated—and in either case 
the amount accumulated in the reserve 
is alleged to represent the depreciation 
which has in fact taken place at any 
given time. 

Only at the end of the service life 
when these two methods both give 100 
per cent depreciation, do they agree and 
yet the advocates of service life naively 
allege that whichever is used gives the 
actual depreciation in any prior time. 

The absurdity of such concept is also 
obvious in view of the Supreme Court’s 
definition that depreciation covers all 
causes for ultimate retirements since it 
means that depreciation from flood, 
earthquake, obsolescence or inadequacy is 
progressively a function of time, and 
makes no distinction between the prep- 
aration to meet a future depreciation lia- 
bility and such depreciation as may ac- 
tually have taken place with the passage 
of time. 

It is argued that obsolescence does not 
take place suddenly, but gradually from 
the start, and therefore depreciation from 
this cause should be considered as a func- 
tion of time. Such claim leads to the 
absurd conclusion that retirement because 
of obsolescence is more likely to occur to 
one of two absolutely identical turbines 
if that one happens to be five or 10 years 
old, than to the other which is brand 
new. Of course if the progress of the 
art is such that because of higher effi- 
ciency, greater reliability or other rea- 
sons, replacement is desirable the reason 
applies just as well to the one as to the 
other. 


A careful study on causes of property 
withdrawal over a 10-year period on 
three billion dollars of property shows 80 
per cent of all retirements to be from 
obsolescence or other causes not due to 
the passage of time. And yet on the 
service life theory one of the above tur- 
bines must be valued for reorganization 
financing or in the rate as being one- 
third depreciated when factually, except 
for a little wear and tear, they are of 
exactly the same value.t 

It is claimed by service life advocates 
that with the data available from all over 


¥ See report Edison Electric Institute Sub-Com- 
mittee on Depreciation—Appendix A. 

+t Lindheimer vs Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany Case (292 U. S. 151) 

tit Distribution of the assets of the deprecia- 
tion reserve is prohibited in several states and the 
District of Columbia by law, and in most others 
by commission rules and also whenever mandatory 
use of the Federal Power Commission classifica- 
tion of accounts is required. 
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the country, the industry can use average 
lives just as well as can the Life Insur- 
ance Companies; but in their case they 
do not claim predictability for life but 
only that by over-charging a long life 
they are compensated for losses on a short 
life. The equivalent to insurance re- 
sults might be accomplished if the whole 
industry were to be nationalized to take 
advantage of averages but certainly 
equity to an individual investor or group 
of investors cannot be obtained from such 
use of averages as applied to differing 
conditions. 

The second claim—that the reserve 
represents reimbursements made by the 
customer—falls down by reason of the 
prohibition against any of the assets of 
the reserve being given to the investor. 

It is true that legal title rests with the 
Company and in liquidation these assets 
belong to the investor but the problem 
is not of liquidation but of a going regu- 
lated concern and even if it were one of 
liquidation the assets invested in plant 
for public service would do the investor 
no good. 


Regulation following the direction of 
the Supreme Courttf properly requires 
that the reserve shall be held intact for 
the purpose which justified its collection 
namely “integrity of investment for ser- 
vice rendered” and that the assets shall 
under no circumstances be distrib- 
uted ;f7f and if the assets are temporar- 
ily invested in new plant instead of being 
held liquid to cover withdrawals that 
the investor shall restore same when re- 
quired for their intended purpose. 

The fallacy of any general rule of de- 
duction based on the reimbursement the- 
ory is easily illustrated. The interest of 
the security holder in the maintenance 
of property value ordinarily would seem 
to be covered by the substitution of a 
new property value for that eliminated 
by deduction but this is true only in the 
special (and in the past, usual) case 
where the increase in property values 
equals or exceeds the depreciation 
charges. The confiscatory feature of this 
thesis becomes apparent when the depre- 
ciation accrual exceeds the addition of 
new property value. For many compa- 
nies this has occurred in 1942 and 1943 
and will be so in 1944. 

The Financial Record of the Electric 
Utility Industry, 1937-1942, released by 
the Federal Power Commission Novem- 
ber, 1943, shows that the industry as a 
whole from 1941 to 1942 increased its 
total plant only $111,000,000 while its 
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depreciation reserve increased $209,000,- 
000 leaving an excess of $98,000,000 of 
the depreciation reserve which could not 
be reinvested in utility property. 

The fact that the investor may, in- 
directly through the company, have legal 
title to the reserve does not make it a 
return of capital since it is of no benefit 
whatever to him as he may not not touch 
it so long as the public requires service; 
and for all we know that is forever. 

The obvious alternative to the falla- 
cious depreciation program of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission is simply to take 
a realistic view of the reserve, namely— 
that it exists for the purpose of meeting 
contingent liabilities of uncertain mag- 
nitudes and uncertain incidences; and 
that it is created by orderly annual 
charges to expense rather than to wait 
for the very irregular incidence of fac- 
tual depreciation. Such orderly creation 
of necessity involves collection from cus- 
tomers in advance of the need for the 
money; hence it is equitable that the 
company as custodian of the funds should 
allow the customers interest accruals out 
of the earnings of the fund at rates cor- 
responding to the otherwise necessary 
cost of money or if temporarily invested 
in securities at rates corresponding to 
the net returns therefrom. 

I have taken so much time in discuss- 
ing the “net property” catch phrase and 
the corollary fallacies of the Federal 
Power Commission depreciation account- 
ing, that I will have to leave the two 
other catch phrases with only casual 
mention. 


The consistency catch phrase arises 
from the treatment of the word “depre- 
ciation,” a noun, denoting a loss of an 
initial attribute (such as value) as synon- 
omous with the word “depreciation,” an’ 
adjective descriptive of a particular type 
of accounting. It makes the erroneous 
assumption that any charge to expense 
to provide for depreciation must repre- 
sent depreciation which in fact has taken 
place and hence must be recognized in 
the balance sheet. The fallacy is so obvi- 
ous that it is most amazing to see it ac- 
cepted even by well known auditing 
firms. The balance sheet entry should 
be recognized for what it is, namely, the 
amount of preparation which has been 
made by the company to meet a future 
liability of uncertain incidence and mag- 
nitude. To look on the balance sheet en- 
try as factual depreciation makes it an 
untruthful disclosure of condition 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Record Tells the Story of Puget Power 


By Frank McLaughlin 


President, Puget Sound Power & Light Company 


A talk before the Chehalis Chamber of Commerce, Oct. 


AM always glad to come to Chehalis 

because there is a friendliness and 

an air of stability about you folks 
that is impressive. Yours is not a “boom”’ 
town—neither are you apostles of “boon- 
doggling.” I appreciate your asking me 
to be with you today to talk about Puget 
Power. 

As you all appreciate, Puget Power 
has had its share of heartaches and head- 
aches—it has had its dark moments and 
its bright spots. Its record contains trag- 
ic chapters and glorious ones, but happy 
am I indeed to be able to say to you to- 
day that I believe in every way Puget 
Power is now in a stronger position than 
it has ever been in its history. Puget 
Power is today a vital, aggressive force 
—helping to win the war—fighting to 
preserve the American way of life—and 
planning for the better days that surely 
lie ahead. While we hear much of 
lights having gone out all over the world 
during these dark days, in the sense of 
accomplishment of the job it has to do, 
the lights of Puget Power are burning 
brighter than ever. 


For Puget Power, the last ten years 
have truly been an epic struggle of 
“blood, sweat and tears” and—during 
much of this time—the Company has 
seemingly been in the “9” hole behind 
the “8” ball. It is comforting, to say the 
least, that it is no longer easy prey for 
graveyard whistlers. The progress which 
has been made astounds and confounds 
the skeptics who had it all figured out 
that Puget’s day was done and its re- 
mains were about ready to be turned over 
to Public Power for a bloody program 
of vivisection at pauper prices. 

While the past ten months have re- 
corded notable accomplishments for the 
Company, yet this did not happen by 
black magic or overnight performance. 
It has been due to the backing of an ideal 
by vigorous effort over a long period of 
years—the objective being to give our 
customers the best service at the lowest 
cost, and at the same time to measure up 
to our responsibilities to investors and 
employees. 

Puget Power has been crucified by the 


unfair tactics of Government, and it has 
been vilified by demagogues and agita- 
tors. It has been made a political foot- 
ball. It has been slugged and it has been 
the victim of many a foul blow, but it 
never has gone down for the count. The 

Company’s record is one of overcoming 

tremendous difficulties and coming to the 

top the hard way. It has had to live 
down the mistakes it has made. It has 
had to wash its dirty linen. Progress 
has not been achieved by hanging onto 
somebody’s coattails, nor has it been car- 
ried up from the well of the depression 
to the top floor of maximum usefulness 
by an automatic elevator. It has made 
the grade by hard climbing. It has had 
no silver spoon in its mouth. It has had 
no taxpayers’ subsidies. It has had no 
exemptions from stringent regulations. It 
has had no “Santa Claus” in high places. 

Putting it baldly, the Company’s rec- 
ord is one of doing the things which the 

“P.P.P.s” (Public Power Politicians) 

said could not be done—so let’s just go 

over briefly some of the things they la- 
beled impossible and see what the an- 
swers are: 

1. The charge that the Company would 
never be able to survive the devastat- 
ing effects of the depression 
From January 1, 1933, to December 

31, 1942, Puget Power retired over 

$16,000,000 of debt (principally Bonds) 

and made construction expenditures of 
more than $20,000,000—a total of $36,- 

000,000 spent for debt reduction and 

construction—all of which came from 

earnings except $3,250,000 which came 
from the sale of Seattle Street Railway 

Bonds. Puget Power’s operating reve- 

nues for the twelve months ending Sep- 

tember 30, 1943, were $24,000,000— 

almost double what they were for 1933, 

while net earnings were six times more— 

both earnings figures being the highest 
in history. So that’s the answer to that 
one. 

2. The charge that the Company would 
not do a good job for its customers 
Since 1933, living costs have mounted 

and electricity costs have dropped a lot. 

Food costs are up 48 per cent; rent 42 
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per cent; clothing 29 per cent, while the 
average cost of electricity per domestic 
and farm customer served by the Com- 
pany has gone down over 40 per cent, and 
the average rate for such service is now 
appreciably less than 2c per kilowatthour. 
Yes, Puget Power has done a good job 
for its customers in spite of the fact that 
its taxes are today five times greater than 
they were in 1930, payroll has doubled, 
and material costs have substantially in- 
creased since 1933. 

Because taxes bulk so large in our pic- 
ture, I am going to talk for a moment 
about this problem that we all worry 
about. Puget Power’s taxes have in- 
creased tremendously since 1930. The 
increase in taxes is over twice the annual 
dividend requirements on the former $6 
Preferred stock, and amounts to nearly 
one-half of the total annual payroll. 


Public Power politicians say that the 
Company does not pay any taxes; they 
claim that it is the consumer who pays 
the bill. We don’t quarrel with that—it 
is perfectly obvious. Taxes must be paid 
from the income which the Company 
receives, which income in turn must come 
from the customer. But this fact I want 
to make clear: if we were tax exempt, 
there would be over $4,000,000 annually 
—20c out of each and every dollar of 
gross income—which would not have to 
be included in our customer’s charges 
and we would still have the same net 
earnings. This question of who pays the 
taxes would disappear as a vital issue in 
the public versus private power battle, if 
Public Power would agree to be taxed 
on the same basis and to the same extent 
as Private Power. I will leave it to you 
to say why Public Power dodges such a 
seemingly reasonable agreement. 

Government operation through sub- 
sidies, and the setting up of an unfair 
yardstick, on such a basis, to measure the 
performance of private enterprise, consti- 
tute a snare and a delusion. If taxes are 
not paid through the electric bills they 
must be paid through some other means, 
and the taxpayer, in the final analysis, 
must pay the freight. 

The area served by the Company is 
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highly electrified and rates are low. This 
is further evidenced by the fact that 
Puget Power’s average rate for home 
and farm electricity is about half the na- 
tional average, while the annual per cus- 
tomer use of such service is about double 
the average for the United States. So 
that’s the answer to the charge that the 
Company is not doing a good job for its 
customers. 


3. The charge that the Company would 
not survive piecemeal condemnation 
The record reveals that the Public 

Utility Districts, through a program of 

piecemeal condemnation, have attempted 

to bleed the Company to death by cutting 
off an arm here and a leg there. They 
have tried to obtain the property at rum- 
mage sale prices at the expense of, and 
at the sacrifice of the investment of the 
stockholders. Well, the fair-minded peo- 
ple sitting on the juries have decided that 
they would not be parties to wholesale 
robbery and, in the condemnation cases 
covering the Company’s properties, the 
jury awards were $10,000,000 more, or 
double what the PUD’s said the proper- 
ties they sought to condemn, were worth. 

The Company has not lost any property 

as a result of condemnation, and the sys- 

tem is still intact. Puget Power today 
serves 230,591 customers, an increase of 

70,131, or almost 44 per cent over 1933. 

So that’s the answer to that one. 


4. The charge that the Company would 

not be able to refinance 

Not only did Public Power politicians 
loudly proclaim from the housetops that 
the Company would not be able to re- 
finance, but some of them attempted to 
get the United States Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to disapprove the re- 
financing program. Well, in April of 
this year, the Company did refinance, 
thereby saving approximately $800,000 
a year in interest and amortization 
charges and extending its bond maturity 
dates from 1949 and 1950 to 1972. So 
that’s the answer to that one. 


5. The charge that the Company’s pre- 
ferred stock would not be worth any- 
thing, and that the Company would 
never pay a dividend 
September 13, 1943, was a really his- 

toric and most significant day in Puget 

Power’s affairs—for, on that day, the 

ownership and control of the Company 

passed from an eastern holding company 

to a group of approximately 15,000 

stockholders. About 9,400, or 63 per 

cent, of these stockholders—people from 
all walks of life, your friends and neigh- 
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bors—live right here in the State of 
Washington. All relationships between 
the holding company, Engineers Public 
Service Company, and Puget Power 
have been terminated. This should end 
for all time the politicians’ hullabaloo 
about domination of the Company’s af- 
fairs by an eastern holding company, and 
of robbing the people of the great State 
of Washington to fill the pockets of the 
“wolves of Wall Street.” 

Puget Power has become in a broad 
sense a home people’s power enterprise— 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. This is public ownership, honest- 
to-goodness American style, with business 
management under government regula- 
tion. This is public ownership in keep- 
ing with Jeffersonian principles, as con- 
trasted with the so-called subsidized and 
socialistic public ownership, where the 
bureaucrat and the politician dominate 
and control. Yes, we are on our own in 
every respect. Under such a setup, the 
conduct of the Company’s affairs assumes 
the dignity and obligation of a public 
trust which carries with it a high degree 
of responsibility. This is a challenge 
which we willingly accept and which we 
will successfully meet. Puget Power rep- 
resents a people’s capitalism, and therein 
lies its strength. 


In 1932 the Company’s Preferred 
stock was quoted at $6 per share; the 
Prior Preference was down to $10, and 
the Company’s Bonds were quoted at 40c 
and 50c on the dollar. Today all of the 
Company’s old Bonds have been paid off 
—the new Bonds are selling at a pre- 
mium—and the Prior Preference stock, 
even with the one-quarter additional 
share included, is selling near par. The 
new Common stock is selling on a basis 
which is equivalent to $86 per share on 
the $6 Preferred and it has been up to 
an equivalent of $96 per share. Generally 
speaking, the reaction downward has 
been in conformity with the trends of 
the general market. My own opinion is 
that the new Common stock would be 
selling at a higher price today if it wasn’t 
for the activities of those who want the 
market price of the stock kept down so 
as to make it easier for the property to 
be taken over by Public Power at a 
pauper’s price. The Prior Preference 
stock is on a dividend basis; and on No- 
vember first a dividend of 60c per share 
is to be paid on the new Common stock— 
an equivalent of $4.80 per share on the 
$6 Preferred. So that’s the answer to 
that one. 

T might add that the earnings on this 
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stock are currently running in excess of 
$2 per share per annum, and the Com- 
pany’s current asset position is strong. 


REASONS FOR IMPROVED 
SHOWING 


Now, the doing of the specific things 
which those who wanted Puget Power 
liquidated said could not be done is in 
my opinion primarily due to three basic 
reasons : 

The Public 

First—the Company has had faith in 
the fairness of the people and this faith 
has been justified. The Company’s ob- 
jectives have been wholesome and it has 
endeavored to take the people into its 
confidence. Cards have been laid on the 
table; the Company has frankly told the 
people its story; there has been no subter- 
fuge—no political chicanery. It has been 
asked to be judged on the merits of its 
performance, and this is still the case. 

Public Power politicians, on the other 
hand, have tried to create the impression 
that all the people want Public Power. 
That they themselves do not believe this 
to be a fact is indicated in the way they 
have tried, by using all sorts of tactics, 
to keep the people from voting on Initia- 
tive 12. But the State Senate and the 
Supreme Court said the people should 
have a right to vote on this measure, and 
evidence that the people themselves want 
to vote is shown by the fact that over 
three times as many valid signatures as 
were necessary were obtained to put Ref- 
erendum 25 (Initiative 12) on the ballot 
at the 1944 election. 


In the handling of Initiative 12, Pub- 
lic Power plainly showed it did not have 
confidence in the people’s vote. It is 
apparently afraid of the people’s vote! 
We are not. If the people in the terri- 
tory served by this Company were strong 
Public Power, they would have kicked 
us out of the picture long before this. If 
the people were pro-Public Power, I do 
not believe we would have had the jury 
awards in the PUD condemnation cases, 
which awards were approximately double 
what the PUDs said the properties were 
worth. We would not have been able to 
obtain throughout the territory served, so 
many new municipal and county fran- 
chises. There would not have been so 
many signatures to Referendum 25, and 
I might go on with further evidence to 
show that the people have not swallowed 
“hook, line and sinker” the “Santa 
Claus” bait of the Public Power politi- 


cians. As a matter of fact, a proof that 
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the people want Private Power and not 
Public Power is contained in a survey 
made last fall by Dan E. Clark II & As- 
sociates. The results of this survey show 
that the people of the State of Washing- 
ton are 2 to I for Private Power. 


Employees 

Now, the second reason for the Com- 
pany’s improved showing is its employ- 
ees. The men and women who make up 
the personnel of Puget Power have able 
minds, stout hearts and skilled hands. 
They have the wide experience and ex- 
tensive knowledge that are essential to 
successful operation in the various fields 
of service that the Company renders. They 
have been efficient in the providing of 
these services and aggressive in the sale 
of them. I hope you will pardon me if 
I seem to brag, but I am very proud of 
my associates in Puget Power. They 
have brains and guts; they have been 
loyal to the cause of free enterprise. ‘They 
have carried on with a “never-say-die” 
spirit—with a “can do” resolve and a 
“know how” effort. Puget Power em- 
ployees are giving their best in order that 
the Company’s responsibilities to its cus- 
tomers and stockholders may be lived up 
to. ‘They have been real fighters in one 
of the most “rip-snorting” shows of our 
time. By splendid performance in their 
work and by participation in the many 
civilian war activities, the employees of 
Puget Power are contributing much to 
the successful prosecution of the war. 
Their special skill, accumulated knowl- 
edge and combined experience will be 
valuable in the Company’s post-war de- 
velopment program. You cannot get 
efficient public service with greenhorns 
and henchmen of the power politicians. 
In order to “cut the mustard” these days 
you've got to have a gang that knows 
what it is all about! We have such a 
gang—and again I say I am proud of 
them. 


Stockholders 


Now getting down to the third reason 
for the Company’s improved position. 
Not the least of these factors, by any 
means, is our stockholders, who risked 
their money when the risk was great and 
who have shouldered a heavy burden. 

Puget Power renders a public service. 
In order for the Company to measure up 
to its obligations to its stockholders, it 
must do a good job for its customers. It 
must have the good will of the people of 
the territory it serves, and of the public 
authorities. It must have an efficient or- 
ganization to see to it that the customer 
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is economically and adequately served. 
The stockholders of the Company have 
been very cooperative and patient during 
the dark and troublous days when we 
had to—like most folks—hustle like the 
dickens to make ends meet. They had 
faith in the future of the electric business 
when they invested their hard-earned 
savings in the Company’s property. They 
have had faith that their fellow men 
would see to it that they got a square 
deal and that their property would not 
be taken away from them without their 
having a say about it, or at pawnbroker’s 
prices. Without the investment of these 
stockholders, and their sticking to the 
ship through thick and thin, the Com- 
pany would not be doing the job that it 
is today, and the State of Washington 
would not be where it is today. 

Even Vice-President Wallace, who 
many believed was not strong for private 
enterprise, has an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post entitled: ““We Must Save 
Free Enterprise.” In the course of this 
article, the Vice-President of the United 
States properly gives credit where credit 
is due when he says: 

“The opening of the West, the rapid 
and diversified growth of industry; the 
dramatic development of our farms and 
cities, and the creation of our enormous 
reservoirs of productive capital are trib- 
utes to the doctrine of free private enter- 
prise. 

“* * * Without the use of the corpo- 
rate form, the emergence of the railroad, 
the telegraph and telephone, the auto- 
mobile and the radio, the large-scale dis- 
tribution of electric power, to say the 
least, would have been delayed.” 

I leave it to you what the picture in 
the State of Washington would have 
been if Puget Power had not pioneered 
in electrical development. Puget Power 
was first to sense the possibilities of this 
State’s marvelous water power resources. 
Private Power was enterprising at the 
turn of the century and I have the feel- 
ing that this same spirit of enterprise 
dominates it today. 


I have always felt that the people the 
Company is privileged to serve want the 
folks who invested their hard-earned sav- 
ings in the Company’s property to be 
paid a fair wage for the use of their 
money, because the efficient use of that 
money has resulted in the upbuilding of 
the State and brought consumer benefits. 
Right here I want to emphasize that it is 
only through a mutually satisfactory 
partnership—where labor and capital re- 
ceive a fair wage for their contribution 
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to society, and for benefits brought to the 
consumer, that free enterprise and the 
American Way of Life can be preserved. 
And, if we do not preserve the American 
Way of Life, God help us! If we lose 
our economic freedom, then our political 
freedom will also be lost. 


On all side we get evidence to the ef- 
fect that the people are now aware of 
the fact that the existence of the private 
enterprise system is being threatened; 
and they seem to want a turn-about face 
on the matter of Federal domination and 
bureaucratic control. They are blaming 
Government for what to them is too 
much centralization of power in the 
hands of bureaucrats. They are feeling 
the effects of what they believe to be a 
bungling of rationing and they are irri- 
tated by what looks to them like a yoke 
of unnecessary regimentation. The reali- 
zation is being driven home to the people 
that Government cannot function effi- 
ciently in a business way; and, after their 
unpleasant personal experiences with the 
Government in its many restrictive activ- 
ities which touch every phase of their 
lives, they apparently are reacting against 
a Government monopoly of anything— 
including electric power. This does not 
mean that the people are not patriotic. 
This means that the people do not want 
to lose at home what our boys are fight- 
ing abroad to keep. They are 100 per 
cent Americans and, as such, they want 
the American Way of Life preserved. 
They do not want to be the victims of 
socialized regimentation or political ca- 
price. There is also evidence of a grow- 
ing fear that Government monopoly is as 
dangerous as private monopoly. Along 
this line the Tacoma Times recently said 
editorially : 

‘There properly arises the question, if 
a few efficient privately-owned power 
companies might not react to the benefit 
of the consumer by providing competi- 
tion for publicly-owned power. Though 
Tacoma, without competition, is said to 
have the lowest light and power rates in 
the country, it is conceivable that with 
all competition eliminated, a public pow- 
er monopoly might be as injurious *o the 
consumer as unrestrained private enter- 
prise. This also might be true concern- 
ing the character of service.” 

Labor is also beginning to appreciate 
where it would end up under a socialistic 
order. The following quotation from 
the Bellingham Labor News, of July 23, 
hits the nail right on the head: 

“Due to the war, nearly one-fifth of 
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the productive capacity of this country is 
now owned outright by the government. 
In plain words, a fifth of industry is 
already socialized. When the war is over 
‘ this era of socialism will either expand or 
be gradually replaced by private owner- 
ship. If it is not replaced by private own- 
ership, the American workman will even- 
tually lose his freedom. He will work 
tor a single, monopolistic employer—the 
government. A gang of bureaucrats will 
demand political allegiance as the price 
of a job. Organized labor is now recog- 
nizing these truths. That is why it is 
becoming more and more opposed to Pub- 
lic Ownership of private enterprise.’ 


You have observed that the editorial 
comment just quoted points out the after- 
the-war problem which will result from 
the Federal Government’s large owner- 
ship of industrial plant facilities, now 
used for war purposes, and the menace 
to private enterprise which exists because 
of this situation. 

To me the best guarantee that private 
enterprise will successfully meet the post- 
war challenge is the magnificent way it 
has met the unprecedented demands of 
war. It will measure up to post-war re- 
quirements, if Government does not 
hamstring it. 

Perhaps the best answer to the after- 
the-war place of private enterprise is to 
be found in the Honorable Lloyd 
George’s statement to Eric Johnston, 
President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, on the occasion of the lat- 
ter’s recent trip to England when the 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain 
said: 

“You Americans can look around and 
see on all sides what individual enter- 
prise has contributed to your economy 
and you will want more of it, not less of 
it, after the war.” 

It is my opinion that the private enter- 
prise system will endure because it is only 
through such a system that property 
rights can be preserved, individual rights 
and opportunities can be maintained, and 
human values attain the maximum of 
recognition and-the most appreciation. 
Private enterprise means liberty, freedom 
and progress, hope and individual oppor- 
tunity. Private enterprise makes men 
captains of their souls—and in no other 
way can men be free. Therefore, in 
fighting to preserve free enterprise, I feel 
that right and justice are on our side 
and that the merits of our case are being 
recognized because we not only can best 
serve the people in their material needs, 
hut we, at the same time, can foster their 
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individual hopes and ambitions. Our 
battle is much bigger than our own bat- 
tle for Puget Power. What we are 
fighting for is the same thing the armed 
services are fighting for. Our boys on 
the fighting fronts throughout the world 
are fighting to preserve the American 
Way of Life. They are not fighting for 
socialism or any other “ism” but Amer- 
icanism! If we are going to let the parlor 
pinks and social planners socialize indus- 
try in America, why in God’s name are 
we fighting the Nazis, Fascists and Japs? 

In view of the attempts being made 
to sabotage the American Way of Life, it 
seems to me that it would be well for all 
of us to heed the words of that great 
British statesman, Winston Churchill, 
when he said: 

“We must beware of trying to build a 
society in which nobody counts for any- 
thing except a politician or an official—a 
society where enterprise gains no reward 
and thrift no privileges.” 
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The manpower, the skill, the experi- 
ence and resources of Puget Power have 
been completely mobilized for the war 
effort and victory at the earliest possible 
moment. Puget Power has also put its 
house in order so that it can be of the 
greatest service in helping to win the war 
and the further upbuilding of the terri- 
tory it serves after the war. It ap- 
proaches the post-war period with con- 
fidence and with a very sincere desire to 
coperate with all our people and all our 
institutions so that the maximum possi- 
bilities of our City and our State, as to 
better living and successful enterprise, be 
realized. 

With Puget Power, it is a case of pool- 
ing the money and talents of a lot of 
people for mutual benefit in the render- 
ing of a valuable public service. We are 
working as partners with you in the 
building of an ever greater State of 
Washington—which, it can be truly said, 
has a future bright with promise. 





Wisconsin Public Service Corp. Employees 
Win Army Industrial Safety Flag 








Wisconsin Public Service employees found their jobs to be closer to the war 
effort than they had expected a few days earlier when in a short ceremony at Wau- 
sau, Green Bay and Marinette recently Major C. S. Melotte, Provost Marshall, 
and Captain F. M. Wright, Chief of the Industrial Safety Branch of District Two 
of the Army’s Sixth Service Command (Wisconsin and upper Michigan) presented 


them with an Army Industrial Safety Flag. 

The flag was received for the employees’ group by a committee of 26, each with over 20 
years of service without a disabling accident. Six hundred eighty-eight years of safe work- 
manship were represented on the committee. The flag in this picture is being held by a 
group of power department employees who represented their fellow departmental employees 
at the presentation at Green Bay. Jules Allen, at the right of the flag, headed the group with 


a 26-year no lost time safety record. 


The sponsoring committee in the state included the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, the 
Wisconsin Council of Safety and the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association. A flag similar 
to the one awarded to Wisconsin Public Service goes to the firm with the best safety record 
during the first six months of 1943 in each of the six industries in the state. Public Service 
finished the contest period with a low frequency rate of 3.92 (accidents per 1,000,000 hours 


worked). 
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Post-War Man-Power Problems 


Placement of Employees Returning from Military Service 


By Morris S. Viteles 


Director of Personnel Research and Training, Philadelphia Electric Company 
and Professor of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 


Presented before Employee Activities Committee Meeting, Southeastern Electric Exchange, 


Post-War Man-Power Problems—The 
National Picture 

NLY a few years ago we were 

facing in the United States 

what seemed to be an almost 
insuperable task—that of transferring 
10 million men from industry and busi- 
ness into the armed services and re- 
shuffling workers in industry to provide 
for the material needs of these forces. 
The task of unscrambling the units 
which have been created to wage the 
war, without damage to the national 
economy and welfare, may prove to be 
even more difficult than that of putting 
it together. 

Such re-organization means not mere- 
ly the replacement in industry of men 
who have been in the armed forces, but 
a reshuffing of what may amount to as 
many as 25 or 30 million jobs. This 
figure may seem large, but it is borne 
out by the facts. In 1940 there were 30 
million industrial, i.e., non-war workers; 
approximately nine million agricultural 
workers; six million self-employed and 
over seven million unemployed workers. 
There were fewer than one million men 
in the armed forces and only approxi- 
mately two million war workers. Today, 
we have close to 10 million in the armed 
forces; 20 million war workers, with 
the number of employees in non-war in- 
dustries being reduced to approximately 
19 million. Considering these figures 
vou will agree that a reshuffling of ap- 
proximately 30 million jobs probably 
does not represent an over-estimate of 
the size of the man-power problem 
which we will face as the war comes to 
a close. 

Industry’s Obligations under the Selective 
Training and Service Act 

In this reassignment of workers 
American industry has been given one 
primary objective by legal enactment— 
that of returning to civilian employment 
those men who left jobs to enter the 
armed services. 

The Selective Training and Service 


IM. P. Baer, ‘“‘When the Boys Come Marching 
Home,” Occupations, XXII, Oct., 1943, p. 12. 
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Act of 1940 specifically provides that 
any person who, upon entering the 
armed forces, leaves a position with a 
private employer shall be restored to 
such position or to one of like seniority, 
status, and pay, following his discharge 
from military service, unless the em- 
ployer’s circumstances have so changed 
as to make it impossible or unreasonable, 
providing also that the ex-service man 
(or woman) makes application for re- 
employment within 40 days and is still 
qualified to perform the duties of the 
former position. 

At first glance, the reference to “cir- 
cumstances” and ability to perform the 
duties of the job appear to be broad 
escape clauses, but it is commonly agreed 
that there is every intention to make 
good the return of the pre-war jobs to 
veterans promised by Congress. The 
Selective Training and Service Act itself 
provides that private employers who fail 
or refuse to comply with its provisions 
may be compelled to do so by the Fed- 
eral District Courts, which can also 
order compensation “for any loss of 
wages or benefits’ suffered by the ex- 
serviceman who is refused employment. 

The re-employment section of the Act 
has already met the test of informal 
negotiations, and has been supported in 
a clear-cut legal decision in a case in- 
volving the replacement of an Army vet- 
eran in face of opposition of fellow- 
workers. The Selective Service System 
has established a Reemployment Divi- 
sion, to help safeguard the rights of vet- 
erans to pre-war jobs. Prior to his 
discharge, each man receives a letter 
from the Selective Service informing 
him of his re-employment rights and of 
the steps he must take to regain his for- 
mer job. In local communities, Re- 
employment Committeemen, attached to 
Selective Service draft boards, are al- 
ready functioning as the personal repre- 
sentatives of veterans until such time as 
they are satisfactorily re-established in 
civilian life.? 

Additional support for veteran re- 
employment has been achieved, on a 


national scale, through the establishment 
of a National Clearing House Commit- 
tee which mobilizes the resources of the 
United States Employment Service, The 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division of 
the Federal Security Agency, or other 
government agencies, and of all civic 
agencies interested in the re-employment 
of veterans. In other words, extensive 
machinery has already been set in motion 
to make good the Congressional promise 
of jobs for ex-servicemen. At the pres- 
ent moment, the responsibility of provid- 
ing jobs for veterans appears to repre- 
sent a firm obligation of American 
industry. 


Planning on a National Scale 


It is obvious that the problem of re- 
turning 10 million or even nine million 
or seven million men from the armed 
services to civilian jobs cannot be solved 
without reference to the total manpower 
situation in the postwar era. Moreover, 
as suggested in a review of the situation 
published in the July, 1943, issue of 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 
it is probable that “how well the whole 
national re-employment job will be done 
may depend primarily on how smoothly, 
how quickly, and with what initial accu- 
racy these veterans can be fitted into the 
post-war pattern. 

With respect to the replacement and 
reshuffing of workers, both in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, and in terms of the 
general manpower picture, 
there has been considerable planning on 
a national and even global scale. There 
is a Gray plan, and a Studebaker plan, 
and numerous other plans looking to na- 
tional, state and local action to facilitate 
both replacement of discharged military 
personnel and the reshuffling of the em- 
ployment situation in general. The Na- 
tional Labor Resources Board, War 
Manpower Commission, the Committee 
on Economic Development and various 
other public and private agencies have 
written plans ready, designed to facili- 
tate the task of providing jobs for the 


post-war 
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56,000,000 Americans who will need 
them if post-war prosperity is to be 
achieved, and of redistributing the labor 
supply among these jobs. Such large- 
scale planning is necessary but, in my 
opinion, the effectiveness with which ex- 
servicemen are replaced and_ suitably 
employed on jobs in industry is not pri- 
marily a function of post-war planning 
on a national scale, but will depend in 
the final analysis on the extent to which 
each plant prepares for the re-employ- 
ment and adjustment of the men return- 
ing to work on an individual and under- 
standing basis. 

National or global planning repre- 
sents only a way of thinking; effective 
accomplishment in the replacement will 
be the outcome of action on a smaller 
scale and on a more individualized pat- 
tern. How ineffectual (and even harm- 
ful) large scale thinking without small 
scale action can be is illustrated in an 
experience with a gas outage in an apart- 
ment house in which I lived during an 
extended stay in Russia some eight or 
nine years ago. One morning there was 
no gas for cooking or heating water. In- 
quiry developed the fact that the outage 
had affected the entire apartment house, 
in which there were living some 200 
families, many with small children. Fur- 
ther inquiry brought the information 
that the service, due to a frozen outside 
valve, might be restored in a day. Ac- 
tually, the restoration of service, involv- 
ing only the thawing out of this valve, 
was not effected for three days. In talk- 
ing to the “president” of managing com- 
mittee of the apartment house, I made 
reference to the inconvenience and pos- 
sible illness suffered by 200 families be- 
cause of this delay in making a minor 
repair. The immediate answer to this 
implied criticism of the inefficiency of 
the government-owned gas corporation, 
was the statement “We in Russia are 
engaged in building a socialistic state. 
We have big things to do. Of what 
moment is the suffering of 200 families 
in comparison with the big aims and big 
work of an era of socialistic construction 
in Russia?” 


Planning at the Company Level 


At all times, here, as in U.S.S.R., 
there is real danger that in planning on 
a big scale we neglect the essence of the 
situation, namely, the little common 


3A. P. Sloan, Jr., “We Must Plan Now to 
Create Post-War Jobs,” Phila. Inquirer, August 
15, 1943. 

3 George Lavos, “Unfounded Objections to Hir- 
ing the Handicapped,” J. Consult. Psych., July- 
Aug., 1943, pp. 195-6. 

‘Carl Gray, “The Gray aoe os _ War Re- 
employment, Occupations, XXIT 
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man for whom the plan is intended. In 
the placement of employees returning 
from military service, this danger can 
be eliminated, or at least reduced, if the 
problem is viewed not primarily as a 
national problem but as one to be solved 
by the Company which the man left to 
enter the military services. In other 
words, if each Company does its own 
planning for finding appropriate jobs 
for its veterans, the basic manpower 
problem of the post war era can largely 
be solved without the extended inter- 
vention of complex organizations and 
meddlesome bureaucracies which fre- 
quently serve to confuse rather than to 
resolve problems. The solution of the 
basic problem represents also an impor- 
tant step towards the management of 
the total post war manpower situation. 
It is apparent that two basic principles 
are involved in this approach to the 
placement of employees returning from 
military service. The first calls for 
planning by individual companies on 
what Sloan has called a “sea-level” 
contrast to the “stratosphere” level of 
planning;* the second focuses attention 
upon the immediate objective of provid- 
ing for the occupational readjustment of 
the individual man (or woman) return- 
ing from the military services. From 
the latter point of view it is probably 
well to start with what Ernie Pyle, in 
a recent book, has called a “‘worm’s eye 
view” of the military forces, which con- 
sists of “tired and dirty soldiers who are 
alive and don’t want to die;—of 
shocked, silent men wandering back 
down the hill from battle.” 
pany plan. (and the national plan, too) 
must be written and administered to 
meet the needs of these men; to insure 


The com- 


to each a useful and productive role in 
the company organization. 


What Men Returning from Military 
Service Will Expect 

In general, from the viewpoint of 
placement in the company organization, 
the men returning from the military ser- 
vice can be divided into three groups: 

(1) The first includes men who want 
to and are physically qualified to go 
back to their old jobs. This group will 
include both men who have not acquired 
anything in the way of new skills in the 
military services and others who, in spite 
of the acquisition of new skills, will pre- 
fer their old job. According to one re- 
port, approximately one-half of the men 
discharged from military service to date 
have requested placement in their old 
jobs. This is perhaps an encouraging 
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figure, particularly in view of a wide- 
spread belief that most men who have 
gone into the Army or Navy have re- 
ceived advanced technical training and 
will return with the expectation of im- 
mediately being placed into jobs on 
which they can capitalize on this train- 
ing and experience. However, it is, of 
course, difficult to estimate with any ac- 
curacy how large a proportion of return- 
ing veterans will fall into this group. 
(2) The second group will consist 
of men who have received technical 
training or whose war experiences have 
been such as to create dissatisfaction 
with the job held before entering the 
military service and an expectation of 
placement in a better or more respon- 
sible job. This group will include the 
office boy who has been piloting a four- 
motor bomber; the boiler room helper 
who has been fire control man first class 
in the Navy; the mechanic’s helper who 
has acquired the rating of technical ser- 
geant and has been responsible for the 
repair of bomb sights; the engineering 
cadet who has become a commissioned 
officer and a radar expert. Many of 
these will be dissatisfied with their jobs 
which they left and expect that the com- 
pany will at least make an effort to pro- 
vide jobs on which they can use their 
newly acquired skills and experience. An 
effort to provide such jobs for these men 
is desirable not only in the interests of 
the men involved, but also in the in- 
terests of the company which, to provide 
efficiency and morale should use to the 
maximum the skills and experience of 
men returning from the military service. 
(3) The third group includes the 
physically disabled. The first trickle of 
disabled veterans is already returning to 
the community. This trickle will de- 
velop into a considerable stream of han- 
dicapped individuals as the war con- 
tinues. Observations made by placement 
agencies reveal that there still exists 
fairly widespread objection to the em- 
ployment of disabled individuals with- 
out regard for their true capabilities.® 
Carl Gray, the originator of the Gray 
plan for post war re-employment tells 
of a soldier discharged by reason of in- 
jury sustained in a military airplane 
crash who, in reporting on his efforts to 
get a job, blurted out, “I have just been 
over to the X factory and they were go- 
ing to hire me until they heard I had 
a slight heart condition. The employ- 


ment manager said ‘If you are not good 
enough for the Army, we can’t use 
you’.”* Perhaps this does not reflect the 
attitude of the management in general 
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today. It does indicate what can happen 
if the placement of physically disabled 
employees returning from military ser- 
vices is influenced by personal aversions 
and erroneous thinking with respect to 
the employment of the physically dis- 
abled. Employers must share the respon- 
sibility for the placement of the handi- 
capped on the basis of a truer under- 
standing of the capabilities of such in- 
dividuals. 


A Three-Step Company Program 


In general, three steps can be taken 
immediately by any company that is 
interested in preparing in advance for 
the placement of employees returning 
from military service: 

1. The first or preliminary step is to 
survey the company’s occupational picture 
in order to spot those jobs which can 
most easily be made available to him re- 
turning from the services. This step 
should not be postponed until the war 
ends; it can be started today, continued 
tomorrow, and carried on as a dynamic 
activity throughout the pernod of post- 
war readjustment. In passing, it may be 
noted that plant running and replace- 
ment tables, originally designed to facili- 
tate the transfer of men from industry 
to the military services, can be used to 
advantage in selecting available jobs; in 
planning training programs; in picking 
jobs for re-engineering in line with 
placement programs, and those in which 
physically handicapped can be used. 

2. The second step is to organize a 
plan for the occupational counseling of 
returning from military service. 
The basic requirement for actual place- 
ment is a real appraisal of the qualifica- 
tions of each such 
man in relation to the requirements of 
each of the available jobs. Plans are 
already being made for such counselling 
by the Army, Navy, Selective Service 
System and other government agencies 
concerned with the return of the vet- 
erans to civilian life. 


men 


and characteristics 


It is suggested, 
however, that here again the job can 
best be done on a plant or company 
basis. Under this condition, specific at- 
tention can be given to the peculiar 
needs and special circumstances of the 
company and to information obtained 
during the man’s spell of work with the 
company. 

5 Division of Occupational Analysis and Man- 
ning Tables, Wash., - “Special Aids for 


Placing Army Personnel in Civilian Jobs,” Vol. I, 
July, 1943. 


* Division of Occupational Analysis 
ning Tables, Wash., tee “Special 


Man- 
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Placing Navy Personnel in Civilian Jobs,”’ May, 
1943. 
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In general, occupational counselling 
for veterans will involve a systematic in- 
ventory of the assets, liabilities, interests 
and preferences of the man. Its objec- 
tive will be to find the job in the or- 
ganization in which the man can use his 
aptitudes, skills and interests to the best 
advantage. As indicated earlier, in many 
cases this would be the job held prior to 
the man’s entry into the military service. 
In an appreciable number of cases, the 
need for a change of job will appear and 
the outcome of the counselling will be 
the selection of the job which best meets 
the man’s needs and enables him to make 
the maximum contribution to company 
operation. It should be noted that in 
contrast to the situation usually existing 
in the placement of personnel in indus- 
try, the emphasis will be not on the se- 
lection of the man for the job, but on 
finding that job which most adequately 
exploits the characteristics and interests 
of the man. 

In such personnel or vocational coun- 
selling, the usual personnel techniques of 
the interview, possibly the psychological 
test, achievement trade tests, will be 
used. It may be that specialists in the 
field of vocational guidance and voca- 
tional rehabilitation may be called upon 
to help set up and administer the occupa- 
tional counselling program and such a 
program of training as may be needed to 
supplement occupational counselling. 


Special Aids for the Placement of Men 
Returning from Military Service 

It is not possible, in the course of this 
brief presentation to outline in detail 
the steps to be taken in organizing and 
administering this occupational coun- 
selling program. It is, however, possible 
to refer briefly to one or two newly de- 
veloped special aids which can be used 
to advantage in this counselling process. 
Striking examples of such material are 
to be found in a volume entitled, Special 
Aids for Placing Army Personnel in 
Civilian Jobs’ and in a parallel volume 
covering the placement of Navy person- 
nel in civilian jobs developed by the Di- 
vision 


of Occupational Analysis and 
Manning Tables of the War Man- 
power Commission.® The information 


given in these publicaions is designed 
first, to facilitate the maximum utiliza- 
tion in civilian occupations of an indi- 
vidual’s occupational experience secured 
while in the Army and Navy, and sec- 
ondly, to promote the effective utiliza- 
tion of the abilities and skills of those 
discharged with physical handicaps. 
The volume Army 


on personnel, 
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which is typical, gives the title of the 
Army occupation; a job summary speci- 
fying the duties of the occupation in the 
Army together with a statement of the 
knowledge and skilled qualificaions re- 
quired by the Army for classification in 
this category; the titles of civilian occu- 
pation most closely related to the Army 
occupation; a brief statement for each of 
the related civilian occupations of the 
training which the individual would 
need to supplement Army experience in 
and to be qualified for placement in that 
civilian occupation; and an estimate of 
the physical demands and physical re- 
quirements of each of the Army jobs 
and related civilian occupations. 

For example, reference to the volume 
on Special Aids for Placing Army Per- 
sonnel in Civilian Jobs, shows that with 
brief training in installation of electri- 
cal equipment a man rated as bomb- 
sight mechanic by the Army could be 
used as an electrical meter installer or 
an electric conduit installer. With ad- 
ditional training in the construction and 
maintenance of the specific precision in- 
struments or recording devices, he can 
be placed in the electric indsutry as an 
electric meter tester, a meter repairman, 
or an instrument repairman. 

At first glance there would seem to 
be little relation between the duties 
and qualificaions of a Navy Fire Con- 
trolman (Chief or First Class) and 
civilian occupations. Actually, the man- 
ual on Special Aids for Placing Navy 
Personnel in Civilian Jobs indicates that 
a man who has been so rated by the 
Navy to function in connection with 
gunnery fire, can with brief training, be 
employed as a vacuum cleaner repair- 
man, a refrigerator serviceman, an elec- 
tric range serviceman, or as a matter of 
fact, as an all around general electrical 
appliance serviceman. Similarly, a Gun- 
ner’s Mate (First or second class) em- 
ployed on his Navy job is maintaining 
automatic weapons, has the aqualifica- 
tions and a backlog of experience, which 
with further training, he can use as an 
electrical instrument repairman. 

Numerous other examples could be 
cited to illustrate the extent to which 
the placement of men returning from 
military services for civilian jobs can be 
facilitated by knowledge and use of such 
special aids, particularly, since according 
to an estimate, five of seven Army jobs 
have some counterparts in civilian indus- 
try. As stated earlier, information is 
available on physical demands and re- 
quirements which by comparison with the 
physical capacities and limitations of the 
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individual can be used as a basis for a se- 
lective placement of the handicapped.* 

The material to which reference has 
been made represent only some of the 
tools which are available for use by 
those responsible for occupational coun- 
selling of veterans in individual plants. 
Lists of occupational families, showing 
groups’ of occupations in_ industries 
which resemble each other from the 
viewpoint of the duties performed and 
of the characteristics required by the 
worker, represent additional informa- 
tion available to those who will have the 
responsibility for placing ex-servicemen. 
The only problem is that of recognizing 
what need be done and of starting im- 
mediately to develop a program of oc- 
cupational counselling which will make 
use of the competent personnel and in- 
formation existing in the organization, 
together with the special aids which can 
be obtained outside of the company, to 
do an effective job of placement on a 
company basis. 

3. While octupational counselling is 
the basic step, the plan for the place- 
ment of men returning from military 
service will not be complete without pro- 
visions for such training as will be 
necessary to help adjust the man to the 
job selected for him. This will involve 
both refresher type of training for men 
returning to their old jobs and indoc- 
trination, supplemened in some instances 
by more extensive training for men who 
are being assigned to new jobs. Now, 
90, is the time to make plans for such 
training. 


A Challenge to the Electric Utility Industry 


So much as to the steps to be taken 
in organizing for the placement of em- 
ployees returning from military service. 
I have no delusions as to the novelty of 
the ideas presented in this brief talk. 
The suggestions represent probably only 
a few which have already occurred to 
those who have been giving considera- 
tion to the problem and to the program 
of providing jobs for the ex-servicemen. 
Perhaps, too, all that has been said can 
be summed up in a single sentence point- 
ing to the importance of breaking the 
problem down into its simplest element, 
namely, the human individual who is at 
its core. 

To paraphrase a recent comment by 
Virgil Jordan, the nation’s drafting 
rooms are littered with sketches—fin- 
ished and unfinished—setting forth 
broad plans on a national basis, usually 


? Physical Demands Analysis Manual, War Man- 
mower commission, 1943. 
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topped by the supreme omniscient and 
omnipotent providential government 
which will administed the plan and bear 
its cost. The fact is that the successful 
plan for the placement of men returning 
from military service is one initiated 
from the bottom and directed towards 
sound accomplishment at the company 
level. Well planned programs at this 
level becomes the center of an ever ex- 
tending spiral for effective action at the 
industry and national level in smoothing 
transition from the war to the post-war 
era of employment. 

In presenting this viewpoint, it is per- 
haps unnecessary to point out that its 
practicability will vary from company 
to company and from industry to indus- 
try. However, there is probably no in- 
dustry in which the problem can more 
easily and reasonably be viewed as essen- 
tially a company problem. Individual 
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electric utility companies have not suf- 
fered or profited from the economic ex- 
pansion of labor forces characteristic of 
many manufacturing plants. In many 
instances there has been an actual reduc- 
tion of the working forces which will 
need enlargement as construction, main- 
tenance, merchandising and promotion 
activities are re-established. There 
have been practically none of the prob- 
lems of conversion which wil! plague 
many other industries in adjusting to 
the post war situation. In other words, 
the electric industry is in a position to 
set the pattern or at least to furnish the 
example in meeting the personnel prob- 
lems of post-war adjustment. In doing 
so, it will merely continue the tradition 
of thoughtful and progressive applica- 
tion of personnel policies which has 
placed the electric utility high in the 
ranks of American industry. 





Significance of the Term “Net Property” 


(Continued from page 10) 


through the use as a fact of what is only 
an uncertain estimate. 

The fallacy of the “customers’ money” 
catch phrase is not so obvious and the 
argument can be made to have every 
appearance of equity whenever the re- 
serve is in fact invested in the property. 

The answer is, of course, that as the 
collection of the fund from the customer 
is permitted for the one specific purpose 
of the recoupment of the cost of plant 
consumed in the service of the public it 
follows that it must 
for that purpose. If then, the company 


be kept available 


elects to use it temporarily in plant ex- 
pansion it must be ready to return the 
money at once when required for its in- 
tended purpose. In other words the com- 
pany (in its capacity of custodian) makes 
a demand loan to the company (in its 
operating capacity). Consequently it fol- 
lows that interest out of the earnings de- 
rived from the loan is due to the fund 
as lender. 

The concept of a customer investment 
requires that the original capital is there- 
by amortized but since there is no legal 
way to relieve the company of the reserve 
liability, it is obvious that his principal 
cannot be returned to the investor. 

The ultimate behind the 
pushing of this concept is to create pub- 
lic opinion in favor of legislation which 
will require the amortization of public 


objective 


utility plants out of customer payments 
and for the creation of such public opin- 
ion the use of the term “net property” 
is a convenient camouflage for confisca- 
tion. 

The offset to this program is once 
again to recognize the reserve for what 
it is, namely—a fund created by custom- 
er prepayments; and to be particular to 
recognize the fact by giving to the cus- 
tomer an equitable share of the earnings 
to be derived from the temporary use of 
these prepaid funds. This can be con- 
veniently accomplished by suitable inter- 
est credits to the fund out of permitted 
earnings which will reduce the other- 
wise necessary charges to expense with 
consequent favorable effect on rates. 

I am conscious of failure to 
meet the various questions which must 
be in your minds and trust that they will 
be brought out in discussion. My whole 
object, and my excuse for repetitions 
has been to point out why the concept 
of ‘‘net property”’—so obviously desira- 
ble in a competitive industry—will be so 
destructive in the long run when ap- 
plied to a public utility even though to 
date the rapidity of growth of that in- 
dustry has concealed the inevitable re- 
sults of its adoption. The concept is one 
of amortization, where none of the amor- 
tization payments may be distributed to 
the investor. 


very 
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ineataila of Commercial Committee Activities 


Commercial Director, Edison Electric Institute 


Appliance Conservation Program Off to a Strong Start 


HE November issue of the EEI 

BULLETIN carried an account of the 
Appliance Conservation Program which 
is sponsored by the Appliance Mainte- 
nance Committee of the Institute under 
the guidance of M. R. Rodger, Middle 
West Service Company, Chicago. This 
joint effort with the manufacturers of 
electrical equipment and its projected 
promotion over the coming year is of out- 
standing importance. The Plan Book 
which was distributed to all utilities in 
early December contains letters of ap- 
proval of the general program from 
J. A. Krug of OWU and A. D. 
Whiteside of OCR. The supply of 25,- 
000 dealer folders—“‘baby” Plan Books 
—which were printed for use by the re- 
tailers in particular has been exhausted 
and the presses are running again on a 
reprint. 

Two weeks after receiving samples, 
orders had been received for over 200,- 
000 of the calendar check lists out of the 
first quarter million run. Window 
Streamers and other attractive promo- 
tional items are still to be printed, and 
there is every indication that there will 
be wide response in helping to get the 
message of care and repair to the millions 
of appliance users. 

Despite numerous press notices which 
make us hopeful for the production of 
large supplies of replacements of essen- 
tial electrical equipment in the home, it 
is probable that none of this supply will 
be obtainable for general civilian use be- 
fore the fall of 1944. In the interim the 
public must get by with the appliances 
now in service. There is every reason to 
take care of such equipment. The dealer 
repair shops are over-loaded and there is 
a shortage of manpower for maintenance 
service. 

One of the bright spots in the problem 
of repair and maintenance is the con- 
structive action of OPA in revising 
Maximum Price Regulation 165 govern- 
ing costs of repair service. Many util- 
ities that in some instances were giving 
free service, and in many others offering 
service at practical cost, were caught 


when labor and material prices were 
frozen. With the sharp increase in costs 
there were those who found it inadvisable 
to continue. Scores of utilities turned 
all work over to the dealers by pre- 
arrangements to tide them over financial- 
ly as it became impossible to make sales 
of equipment. Dealers have found it pos- 
sible to weather the economic gale by 


taking on greatly increased business in 
appliance maintenance. 

Leading manufacturers, wholesalers 
and dealers are cooperating in the appli- 
ance conservation program. It is an in- 
dustry activity in which all groups can 
contribute in impressing the theme of 
BETTER CARE—LESS REPAIR 
which is the national slogan, and at the 
same time may derive economic advan- 
tages. 


More Farms to Have Running Water 


AKING it possible for more farm- 

ers to have running water was the 
subject of the last meeting of the Electric 
Water Systems Council at Chicago at 
the Hotel Sherman, December 8. The 
Council is sponsored by the Institute in 
cooperation with manufacturers of elec- 
tric farm pumps and water systems and 
directs a cooperative educational program 


now in its ninth year. The present 
Chairman is Roy Duncan of Detroit 
Edison Company who presided at this 


meeting of the Plan Committee. This 





past year emphasis has been placed on 
maintenance feature and this phase will 
be continued. The American farmer is 
being brought to realize the labor saving 
advantages of the water system and its 
value in producing more bountiful crop 
yields and healthier live stock. 

An improvement in the raw material 
situation, together with the acknowl- 
edged requirements of the farmer, has 
made it possible for WPB to raise the 
quota for the production of pumps in 
the coming year. The Planning Com- 


Planning Committee of the Electric Water Systems Council meets in Chicago on 
December 8 to discuss program for 1944. 


Left to right: C. D. Leiter, The F. E. 
and Electric Co.; 
Company; Harry Rothermel, 
F, E. Myers & Bro. Co.; Herbert C. 


Roy Duncan, Detroit Edison Company; 


Deming, The Deming Co.; 
The Duro Company. 


Myers & Bro. Co.; 
James Stier, West Penn Power Co.; 
The Dayton Pump & Mfg. Company; S. 


Carl Jeerings, Rochester Gas 
Robert Johnson, Toledo Edison 
S. Burnett, The 


Angster, secretary, Electric Water Systems Council; 
Karl Brower, 
pany; C. E. Greenwood, Edison Electric Institute; L. H. Taylor, The Deming Co.; 
Harry Park, Flint & Walling Mfg. Co.; 


The Dayton Pump & Mfg. Com- 
Walter 
and Richard Baird, 
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mittee of the Council is now considering 
early promotional activity for these water 
systems, and also long-range promotion 
for the postwar period. To quote from 
the report of the Secretary, H. C. Ang- 
ster: “The immediate postwar objective 
of the industry is the production of 500,- 
000 electric farm pumps and water sys- 
tems in the first year after Victory. The 
ultimate goal is to have running water in 
every farm home in the United States. 

“So definite has been the improvement 
in the output of water systems that there 
is every indication that the backlog of 
orders now on manufacturers’ books will 
be entirely absorbed by July 1, 1944, it 
was predicted at the meeting. 

“The difficulties now being encoun- 
tered by the manufacturers are chiefly in 
connection with obtaining fractional 
horsepower motors, switches, and bear- 
ings in adequate quantities. Another 
problem is that presented by the draining 
off of skilled personnel by the armed ser- 
vices. 

“These problems, however, are being 
solved with the assistance of the WPB 
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and the OCR both of which recognize 
the importance of running water in the 
nation’s food production. program. It 
was reported that OCR contemplates 
adding water systems to the list of “essen- 
tial welfare items.’ 

“Water systems are now being manu- 
factured under order L-257 which per- 
mits manufacturers to make 67 per cent 
of their 1941 production. 
clusive of parts made for repairs and 
replacements. A motor and a pump are 
considered a replacement item.” 

A further step by WPB has been the 
liberalizing of the regulations affecting 
the drilling of wells and the repairing of 
old ones. 


This is ex- 


There are many thousands of farms 
with electric lines near at hand which 
have still not acquired water systems. 
The farmer is in a better position to in- 
vest now than for many years, and it is 
planned that the electric utilities coordi- 
nate with the pump manufacturers and 
dealers in absorbing the whole quota of 
pumps manufactured in coming months. 


Electrical Labor for the Farmer 


N anticipation of the problems of im- 

plementation of small farms to be 
solved in the Victory period, the Farm 
Utilization Committee of the Institute 
under the Chairmanship of C. H. Leath- 
am, sponsored a joint conference of rep- 
resentatives of utilities, manufacturers 
and other groups concerned in the wel- 
fare of the farmer on December 9, at the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago. The immedi- 
ate objectives were to discuss the basic 
requirements of the smaller farmer for 
profitable operation. Only as the farmer 
makes more profit will he have money 
available to purchase productive equip- 
ment which is essential for greater food 
production, and for the release of time 
for many other chores. 

The Farm Utilization Committee rec- 
ognizes the need for more and better 
farm machinery and has had some first- 
hand experience through its membership 
in the use of machines on the market, 
and what is still essential to be produced. 
Heretofore the farmer has been depen- 
dent to a large measure on steam engines 
These machines are in large 
units and need attendance. The utility 
companies have taken electricity to a 
million and a half farms and they want 
the farmers to benefit by it. There can 
be numerous automatic devices electrical- 
ly operated in the productive class in 


Or tractors. 


which he may invest to his advantage. 
They have passed the research stage in 
the agricultural colleges. Manufacturers 
have produced few manually operated. 

Since there is indication that the hu- 
manitarian instincts of Americans will 
continue the USA as the world’s bread- 
basket for a few years ahead, there is 
reason to look at food production as a 
long-range consideration as well as of 
immediate import. 

With this background of thinking the 
conference was called for broad discus- 
sion. There had been 80 invited to this 
conference and so great was the interest 
in the subject that 53 attended. ‘The 
utility list included commercial execu- 
tives as well as agricultural engineers; 
International Harvester Company, Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, James 
Manufacturing, Brothers and 
Allis-Chalmers were represented; there 
were instructors from four of the agri- 
cultural and_ miscellaneous 
groups concerned with the utilities in the 
electrification of the farm. 

Chairman C. H. Leatham of Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany, Chairman of the Farm Utilization 
Committee, presided. In opening the 
meeting, Mr. Leatham submitted an in- 
formative outline of the objectives of this 
meeting which is to be considered as first 


Babson 


colleges, 
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of a series for the development of a gen- 
eral program of action. A statistical re- 
view of farm electrification to date, with 
some of the opportunities ahead, was 
scheduled for presentation by Edwin 
Vennard, Vice-President, Middle West 
Service Company, Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Commercial Committee. In_ his 
absence on account of illness M. R. 
Rodger of the same company brought his 
enlightening message. 

Grover C. Neff, President, Wisconsin 
Power and Light Company, gave an im- 
pressive talk on the needs of the farmer 
and some of the obligations of the manu- 
facturers in supplying these needs for 
profit and for the general welfare of 
the farmer. 

Roy Hayman of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company brought to the meet- 
ing mumerous practical applications 
which years of experience in working 
with the farmers had shown to be essen- 
tial equipment but not now available. At 
least two items in his list had been pro- 
duced and sold but the manufacturers 
had not been financially able to stay in 
business. 

Scheduled for discussion were Ches- 
ter H. Lang, General Electric; R. J. 
Weber, Westinghouse; A. P. Yerkes, 
International Harvester; C. H. Wilson, 
Babson Brothers; Stephen Mahon, James 
Manufacturing; P. T. Montfort, Texas 
A. & M. College; R. U. Blasingame, 
Penn State College, and George Kable, 
Editor, Electricity on the Farm, and each 
one brought out illuminating facts and 
expressions of interest in joint action. 

Open discussion was spirited and stim- 
ulating, and genuine concern in this 
movement sponsored by the Institute was 
evident. Discussion was crystallized into 
an arrangement to draw upon research 
and knowledge of the agricultural col- 
leges for such tested farm processes as 
can be electrified, and to influence repu- 
table manufacturers with national dis- 
tribution to produce the machines. The 
utilities are ready to cooperate to the full 
with the manufacturers in selling all such 
practical apparatus which will help the 
farmer to help himself. 


Chairman Leatham announced that 
there would be a later meeting called, 
while in the interim certain pertinent 
information would be prepared. Assign- 
ments were made, among which will be 
a study of ways and means for establish- 
ing organized effort to obtain the broad 
objectives of assistance to the farmer 
through the installation of more auto- 
matic electrical equipment. 


———EEEE 
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“Sight for Victory” Assists War Production Effort 


DIRECT assistance to the war ef- 
fort was registered in the response 
to the “Sight for Victory” program of 
the Better Light-Better Sight Bureau. It 
is an established fact that adequate light 
applications for specific seeing purposes 
in the industrial plant assist in speeding 
production, contribute to better products 
and decrease in accidents. With these 
thoughts in mind the Bureau centered its 
effort on this lighting educational fea- 
ture. The activity consisted of the prep- 
aration of a 32-page book especially de- 
signed to be presented to war plant oper- 
ators telling the simple, powerful facts 
about Sight and Light in war industry. 
Well illustrated and equipped with 
special Light-Sight check forms, the book 
enabled officials to make a clear and com- 
prehensive analysis of the seeing condi- 
tions in all kinds and sizes of plants in 
war production. 
Launched at the EEI Commercial 
Conference last April, the response of a 
large number of utilities operating in 


war industry centers was instantaneous. 
The necessary number of books were 
purchased by these utilities for local cov- 
erage of war plants, and members of the 
lighting department made personal pre- 
sentations to the operators. In many in- 
stances the lighting men made check sur- 
veys and recommendations on the spot 
while in others arrangements were made 
for later surveys. 

In the course of three months over 
30,000 books were personally delivered 
to industrial plants by utility representa- 
tives and a cross check of reports on re- 
sults indicated surveys completed and 
recommendations made in from 10 per 
cent to 50 per cent of the plants con- 
tacted. 

The program is continuing and only 
recently a third printing of books was 
found necessary. A number of utility 
commercial executives pronounced this 
one of the most effective programs insti- 
tuted within the lighting industry in 
many years. 


Commercial Planning Committee Holding Monthly 
Meetings 


HE concept that PLANNING 

TIME IS NOW prompted early 
action on the part of the General Com- 
mercial Committee to establish a com- 
mittee for postwar considerations. G. E. 
Whitwell, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, the first Chairman, 
held a meeting on September 30, 1942, 
and a comprehensive outline of subjects 
for survey and follow-up developed. 

M. E. Skinner, Buffalo, Niagara & 
Eastern Buffalo, 
succeeded Mr. Whitwell as Chairman 
for the present administrative year. The 
Committee as now constituted includes: 

M. W. Arthur, 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

R. D. Cutler, The Hartford Electric 
Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

C. E. Michel, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

G. W. Ousler, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P. H. Powers, West Penn Power Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. M. Sawyer, American Gas & Elec- 
tric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 

H. P. J. Steinmetz, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Power Corporation, 


Consumers Power 


Edwin Vennard, Middle West Ser- 
vice Co., Chicago, III. 

G. E. Whitwell, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chairman Skinner is holding meetings 
monthly insofar as practicable. Four 
recommendations involving long-range 
thinking have been made to the General 
Commercial Committee. The first is the 
development of a Sales Training Course 
for utility people to be completed and in 
readiness for the building of sales forces 
in the immediate peace-time period. 


Secondly, it is proposed that the Bet- 
ter “ight-Better Sight Bureau which is 
a coordinating activity for industry light- 
ing groups, sponsor and promote a plan 
of “Recommended Practice for Safety 
and Efficiency in the Construction of 
Portable Lamps.” The IES recently an- 
nounced that the name of their organiza- 
tion could not be further identified with 
certification of such products, but the 
Society will continue to develop and pub- 
lish “Recommended Practice in Lighting 
Applications.” Such procedure on the 
part of the Bureau would identify qual- 
ity products for the protection of the 
public. Ways and means to this end are 
now under advisement. 
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Thirdly, the Planning Committee has 
recommended a cooperative interest in 
the movement of the Indoor Climate In- 
stitute which is developing a national 
movement for creating public conscious- 
ness of the need of healthful atmosphere 
for home living. 

A fourth recommendation is continu- 
ation of the close coordination which has 
existed over a term of years with the con- 
struction industry and the encourage- 
ment of local cooperation between the 
utility and the building interests. It is 
recognized that new methods of con- 
struction will be introduced in the peace- 
time period and a probable increase in the 
prefabricated type of house may be ex- 
pected. This requires a new approach 
to the sale of equipment. It is the think- 
ing of some of the manufacturers of pre- 
fabricated houses that complete units for 
bathrooms and for electric kitchens may 
be installed. The electrical industry will 
be concerned in the type of equipment, 
and likewise the adequacy of wiring 
which will be installed in standardized 
partitions. 


In this connection it is noteworthy 
that Architectural Forum, a leading 
magazine in the construction field, is 
proposing a consumer durable goods plan 
which promotes the completely equipped 
home. The broad objective is to induce 
housing agencies, mortgage insuring and 
financing sources, to include by agree- 
ment the cost of electrical equipment and 
other “fixed” items in the original mort- 
gage loan. 


There is indication that there will be 
new names on new electrical products 
and some of the manufacturers already 
established in the household equipment 
field will expand their lines. There will 
be new factors to consider in the field of 
distribution and new elements such as 
chain stores will have a place in the sales 
What the utilities may decide 
to do in connection with direct selling 


picture. 


will be dependent upon an appraisal of 
local conditions and the requirements for 
best serving the public. 

A survey indicates that most of the 
utilities that were selling before the war 
will continue similar practice and it is a 
foregone conclusion that merchandising 
efforts will be adequately meshed with 
the selling of the retailers to produce 
greater volume. 
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Other Committee Studies 


Industrial Power and Heating 


OLDERS of the Power Sales 

Manual will be gratified to learn 
that four more sections will be ready for 
distribution in the Spring of 1944. A 
profound study of major subjects over 
several months has been made by the 
Industrial Power and Heating Commit- 
tee under E. L. Kavanaugh, Chairman. 
The first of the Sections to be available 
will be Production Method Analysis for 
the Power Salesman. Those to follow 
will be Welding; Electronics in Indus- 
trial Application, and Induction Heating 
of Conducting Materials. 


Among the other major questions now 
under advisement, the one of outstanding 
importance concerns the field of compe- 
tition in the postwar period. Included in 
the list are what is the Army going to 
do with surplus engines, how are leading 
companies thinking in respect to the sta- 
tionary field, and what may be expected 
from competition of other fuels? In this 
connection auxiliary and standby rates 
will be a consideration. 


Electric Water Heating 


Expansion of electric water heating 
service may be expected in peacetime 
and basic studies of the factors involved 
in this promotional effort are being given 
attention by the Electric Water Heating 
Committee, C. M. Turner, Chairman. 

For a year and more the committee 
has been concerned with standardization 
and has made progress in its recommen- 
dation on tank sizes. Numerous other 
subjects bearing on the increased output 
such as rates, distribution facilities and 
also essentials for further standardization 
will be studied by a joint committee rep- 
resenting the Sales, Rate and Engineer- 
ing groups. No products are available 
now for general civilian use and the com- 
mittee’s objectives are a clarification of 
conditions, and finding ways and means 
for more rapid development of the water 
heating load in normal times. 


Lighting Committee 
The field of lighting will offer broad- 


est opportunity for development “when 
the lights go on again.” The partial 
release of restrictions on lighting of com- 
mercial establishments, homes and high- 
ways impresses the need of early promo- 
tional considerations. The Lighting 
Committee under Chairman W. A. Stan- 


nard has been concerned over past 


months with fundamental studies of par- 
ticular interest to the utilities in connec- 
tion with lighting expansion, such as 
power factor considerations, new light- 
ing standards, lighting service organiza- 
tions and sales training. The periodic 
publication of Lighting Service Tips has 
continued, which is an exchange of light- 
ing ideas and includes informational ma- 
terial on special applications. 

As the Blackout and Dimout restric- 
tions were eased, the requirements of the 
National Conservation Program. still 
limited return to customary lighting lev- 
els except in industrial applications. Since 
the first obligation of the industry is to 
conform to every need of the war effort, 
considerations for better lighting in non- 
essential applications are held in abey- 
ance. However the committee has co- 
ordinated its efforts with such activities 
as the Sight for Victory Program to as- 
sist in war production. 


Wiring Committee 


The Wiring Committee under the 
Chairmanship of H. R. Stevenson out- 
lined its aims and objectives as follows: 

To develop wiring standards for all 
classes of customers’ premises—residen- 
tial, farm, commercial, industrial—that 
will permit a full and unrestricted use of 
electric service through adequate and eco- 
nomical wiring installations. 

To disseminate information on new 
and simplified wiring designs and mate- 
rials of merit for all classes of customers, 
and promote their use through any ap- 
propriate means, including trial installa- 
tions. 

To consider and assist in the formula- 
tion and revision of codes and standards 
relating to wiring, and endeavor to have 
unwarranted restrictions avoided or re- 
moved. 

To coopeate with other organizations 
or trade groups interested in more ade- 
quate or economical wiring. 

Some of these are long-term studies 
and at the committee’s last two-day meet- 
ing held recently in New York satisfac- 
tory progress was reported. 


Home Service 


The order of the day for utility Home 
Service Departments is close coordina- 
tion with the program of the War Food 
Administration. For the past two years 
the Home Service Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Miss Fern Snider has 
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discussed ways and means of effective 
tie-in with Nutrition and other health 
subjects so vital in connection with the 
war effort. Reports have been published 
from time to time on particular phases 
of activity, and the committee held a suc- 
cessful conference last April in connec- 
tion with the General Power Conference 
sponsored by the Institute. In recent 
months joint action has been taken with 
the Council of Electric Operating Com- 
panies in the appointment of a utility 
representative in each state for liaison 
with the nutrition representatives of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Terms of the McCall Award 
for 1942 were based on the effectiveness 
of contributions of Home Service De- 
partments of electric utility companies 
in fostering and furthering the war ef- 
fort through Nutrition education, and 
other activities aimed to bring messages 
on the relationship of food and health 
to the public. Likewise the Award for 
1943 is based on accomplishments along 
The Home Service Com- 
mittee is attempting to reach the women 
engaged in this work with helpful infor- 
mation and experience data. 


similar lines. 


General 


It is unfortunate that traveling con- 
ditions have prevented more scheduled 
meetings, but notwithstanding such ob- 
stacles encouraging progress has been 
made. The General Commercial Com- 
mittee under Chairman Edwin Vennard 
is meeting on January 11, in New York, 
and the Agenda not only includes a re- 
view of progress but will give major 
consideration to postwar commercial ac- 
tivities. It is probable that the annual 
Spring Conference will be held at Chi- 
cago in early April. 


Overhead and Underground 
Systems Reference Books 
Needed for Military 
Services 


Copies of the Overhead Systems Ref- 
erence Book and the Underground Sys- 
tems Reference Book, both published by 
the N.E.L.A. and both now out of print, 
are needed by the Navy Department. It 
will be appreciated if utility companies or 
individuals having extra copies, or copies 
not presently required, will advise the 
editor of the EEI Butvetin, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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New Techniques in Leadership 


Training Program for Supervisory Employees 


By Clyde V. Hussey 


Assistant to President, Arkansas Power & Light Company, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Presented before Employee Activities Committee Meeting, Southeastern Electric Exchange, 


UCCESS or failure of the business 
managed utilities, as we have 
known them, depends upon the 

kind of industrial relations we develop 
now for the era of reconstruction which 
lies ahead. ‘Today we have the oppor- 
tunity to develop the leadership tech- 
niques and practices for outstanding suc- 
cess. If we fail to do so, the opportu- 
nity may be snatched from us sooner 
than we think. I appeared before the 
Employee Activities Committee during 
September, 1939, with a discussion on 
“Job Specifications” and at that meeting 
the trend toward a new philosophy or 
“New Technique” was discussed. Since 
that time many things have happened 
which affected labor relations. Many of 
the difficulties we have experienced could 
have been minimized, had we adopted 
some of your suggestions offered during 
that and subsequent meetings of the Em- 
ployee Activities Committee. 

A review of minutes indicates that we 
have an abundance of good papers on 
relations and training, but we probably 
do not utilize this material. 


Our situation cannot be made secure 
by just saying “I endorse it.” We have 


to put up a fight for the changes and 
improvements we advocate. 

Unless immediate post war prepara- 
tions are made, the Utilities will likely 
find it difficult to attract and hold capa- 
ble supervisory personnel. Some will not 
return to their old jobs from military 
service due to war casualties; others will 
enter new industries or activities offering 
greater inducement. Many will go in 
business for themselves. To substantiate 
this opinion, I point out the experience 
of one Utility Company represented here 
today. Out of 17 men already released 
from Military Service, only five returned 
to the utility industry. 


The post war period will see new 
opportunities in fields such as aviation, 
television, electronics, plastics and light 
metals. These new opportunities appeal 
to and attract the type of personnel we 
must compete for if we expect to make 
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progress and continue to be an integral 
part of the free enterprise system from 
which the other four freedoms stem. 

We must develop executive leadership 
and industrial statesmanship which will 
inspire every man down the organization 
line to study the job of the man ahead 
of him and work with enthusiasm to 
keep his ability on the upgrade and feel 
confident of advancement on merit. Indi- 
vidual enterprise in action. It is the 
job of every executive to develop execu- 
tives. 

It cannot be denied that the employer- 
employee environment of the past decade 
has brought permanent changes in the 
minds and attitudes of both employer 
and employee. Some of these changes 
have developed in such a gradual man- 
ner their significance is not apparent 
without careful study. 


Electric companies in the South which 
have been outstanding in their record of 
low labor turnover and stability of em- 
ployment in the past have recently ex- 
perienced extremely high turnover of 
personnel and perplexing manpower 
problems. Many of these difficulties 
could have been avoided or minimized 
by intelligent planning and operation of 
a personnel maintenance and training 
program. We now can benefit from 
these experiences and plan positive action 
for the future. It is our obligation and 
privilege to build a firm foundation for 
an enlightened labor-management rela- 
tionship. This foundation must include: 

1. A sincere desire on the part of 
management to provide a clear interpre- 
tation of responsibility and authority 
through a functional organization plan. 

2. A program of advancement so that 
the employees’ progress upward may be 
intelligently planned and carried out 
with no discouraging factors to halt this 
process. 

3. Written guiding principals and 
policies for supervisors and clearly de- 
fined job specifications for the workers. 

4. Basic training to teach the tech- 
nique of business as well as technique of 





This must include ac- 
ceptance of responsibility to not only 
management but also employees, cus- 
tomers and investors. 

5. Proper selection and placement of 
supervisory personnel based upon investi- 
gation of temperamental and physical 
capacities, skill and other qualifications. 

6. Wage administration policy with 
established pay ranges based on the dif- 
ferences in responsibility and job require- 
ments. 

In order to improve we need to know 
what is wrong. A careful study of 
the following factors to determine which 
are applicable is a good approach to 
make. 

1. Executives’ time has been preoccu- 
pied with situations involving finance, 
regulations, restrictions, “political good 
will” and problems other than organiza- 
tion training and employee relations. 

2. The gap in relationship between 
management and worker has widened, 
and it is not generally understood that 
the interests of both are identical. The 
new social philosophy which is develop- 
ing into a habit of “working by the 
clock” has been detrimental in many 
respects. Some workers have become ma- 
chines that go home after working hours. 
They are paid on the installment plan— 
so much a week or month. This may 
apply in some of the upper brackets too. 

3. Many employees have quit gener- 
ating ideas because management has not 
kept them informed nor stimulated their 
interest successfully. 

+. Inability of management to agree 
on what the employee or labor problems 
really are, and how to approach their 
solution. Too many executives believe 
things that “aren’t so” and cannot, or 
will not uproot stereotype thinking hab- 
its. 


supervision. 


5. Some executives have unwittingly 
adopted a defeatist attitude or an inertia 
to change or adopt new ideas and prac- 
tices. 

6. Failure to set up a sound functional 
organization plan and fully utilize the 
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ability, ideas and human resources al- 
ready available. There are many capable 
men in the ranks who yearn for recogni- 
tion and crave opportunity for self- 
expression. The greatest waste in busi- 
ness today is the unused brain power of 
employees. True “economy” is the con- 
servation of human resources. ‘There 
has never been a time when sound and 
progressive thinking was needed more 
than today. We certainly seem to lack 
the imagination of our forebears. 


The utility industry is comparatively 
young, but many do not recognize that 
new problems have developed as a result 
of its age as well as the unprecedented 
events of the past decade. 

1. For the first time in their history 
many companies are confronted with a 
pension policy problem. We might ask 
ourselves this question: How realistic is 
our thinking on this situation? 

2. Past training methods are no long- 
er adequate due to comparatively large 
“employee turnover” in the past few 
years, particularly since Pearl Harbor. 
Are we honestly doing anything con- 
structive about this? 

3. Advanced social legislation has 
opened a new field of responsibility and 
activity in modern management tech- 
nique. Are we meeting this intelligently? 

4. The war restrictions regarding 
jobs and wages in many instances have 
penalized the very group charged with 
supervising and training responsibilities. 
What are the attitudes of this group? 

5. Some companies have failed to de- 
velop understudies for important jobs 
and as a result are constantly in difficul- 
ty. This new leadership must be devel- 
oped to cope with our post war economy 
and competition. 

6. Few companies 
consider a satisfactory training program. 
This was determined from a_ recent 
check of a number of companies, some 
represented here today. 

7. Training requirements of neighbor- 
ing companies are in many respects iden- 
tical, but no attempt is being made to 
avoid duplication of effort, nor to pool 
interests and develop a plan of education 
or an information program for utility 
workers. 

8. Companies in the habit of taking 
their employee morale for granted might 
profitably conduct an attitude survey as 
a basis for determining what employees 
really think. A recent survey revealed 
that out of forty utilities companies, 50 
per cent had no employee information 
program of any kind. 


have what they 
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Need for Long Range Program 


The day to day need for training and 
educational programs are created by 
such occasions as hiring of new employ- 
ees, promotions and transfers, changes in 
procedures and specifications, expansions 
in force, and meeting specific public re- 
lations problems as they arise. Business 
policies, etc., constantly change—em- 
ployees need to be informed. 

The war emergency has emphasized 
the importance of systematic training 
since the loss of trained and skilled per- 
sonnel has proved too large for the regu- 
lar supervisory force to handle the train- 
ing of new employees in the time avail- 
able. 

Why Utility Training is Essential 

1. Foremen and supervisors are only 
contact with employees. 

2. Employees are our only direct per- 
sonal contact with public. 

3. Lack of understanding or misinfor- 
mation cause of all public unfriendly 
attitude. 

4. Complete frankness and thorough 
training removes mystery and all anti- 
social implications. 

5. Dispel uncertainty and doubt; em- 
ployees like to be well informed; em- 
barrassing when unable to answer ques- 
tions regarding company. 

6. Program designed to give basic 
background of knowledge about public 
utility business, history, aims, policies, 
and procedures of company. 

7. Public entitled to correct answers 
regarding financing, rates, policies, earn- 


ings, taxes, regulations, holding compa- 
nies, Power Pool, REA, etc. 
Why Training Programs Fail 

Many programs have been started 
with a great enthusiasm only to “die a 
natural death” after the first few 
months. A brief study of these efforts 
usually reveals that a few points might 
well be considered at the beginning of 
any program. 

1. Don’t start any activity unless and 
until top and department 
heads are fully “sold” and will support 
the activity continuously and take active 
part in it. 

2. Don’t do it “piece meal.” 
nibble at the problem. 


executives 


Don’t 
Most programs 
are piece meal unless complete plans are 
laid for the foundation of a well rounded 
program. 

3. Fix definite responsibility for suc- 
cess of the program on Department 
Heads and Managers with the assistance 
of a training director to coordinate the 
entire program. 
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4. Organize a training group under 
supervision of Director with full time 
assignment to edit materials and out- 
lines, and produce and carry out the 
programs as a staff function for the 
Department Heads and Managers. 

5. Adopt a budget of expenses of the 
entire program. The training of execu- 
tives, supervisors, and workers takes 
time and costs money. The cost cannot 
be avoided if a sound program is fol- 
lowed. 

6. Take steps to assure absolute in- 
ternal cooperation among the general 
office executive and administrative per- 
sonnel in developing material and par- 
ticipating in field conferences according 
to pre-arranged schedules. 


Objectives for A Sound Training Pro- 
gram 


1. To produce more capable execu- 
tives, managers, and supervisory person- 
nel. 

2. To improve employee relations— 
remove department narrow-mindedness. 

3. To improve employee efficiency 
and morale—release from fears and un- 
certainties. 

4. To reduce 
many ways. 

5. To prepare for promotion. 

6. To permit expansion rapidly when 
warranted. 

Training Organization 


turnover—costly in 


1. Training Director and assistants. 

2. Supervisors for each division and 
major department. 

3. Group leaders for about every 10 
to 15 employees. 

4. Assistant or alternate group lead- 
ers. 

5. Top executive must initiate pro- 
gram. Chief executive be chairman of 
Committee of top executives. (Steering 
Committee.) A director assisted by su- 
pervisors representing each Division, De- 
partment and plant. Each Supervisor 
responsible for a number of group lead- 
ers. (About eight to 15 employees to a 
group. ) 

6. Preparation of material responsi- 
bility of Director with aid of Sales De- 
partment staff for assistance and pro- 
duction of material. 

7. Selection of material up to “Super- 
visor and Planning Committee”; con- 
ference material prepared by qualified 
Department Heads. 

8. Group leaders “Instruction Meet- 
ings” held regularly to discuss program 
before employee meetings are held. 

9. Group leader responsible for train- 
ing each employee in his group, notify- 
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ing him of meetings, attendance record, 
notifies supervisor of unanswered ques- 
tions, etc. 
Trainees 

1. To provide conference training for 
executives, administrative and_ super- 
visory personnel. 

2. To continuously train all other 
employees and provide appropriate man- 
uals for proper introduction of new em- 
ployees to his job. 

3. To provide training for promotion 
of employees to jobs carrying greater 
responsibility—upgrading and incentive 
insured. 

4. To assure best practicable place- 
ment of employees according to basic 
aptitudes, age, and temperament. 

Time 

All training conferences should be 
held on company time not less than one 
hour a week in selected groups of not 
over 15 employees. 

Home study must be encouraged and 
quiz questions and contests will stimu- 
late extra study. 


Training Methods 

It is necessary to restrict the size of 
groups so that each member will have 
a chance to take part in discussions. 

The meetings should be informal, usu- 
ally gathered around a conference table 
or if only chairs are available, with 
chairs in a “U” arrangement. Leader 
steers discussions along constructive 
planned lines but is not a lecturer. He 
is to find out how much members know, 
put them at ease, maintain their interest, 
see that each member takes part and 
follows up to see that information is be- 
ing absorbed. 


Training Material 
1. Discussion outlines. 
2. Films and sound slides. 
3. Charts. 
4. Actual materials and job practices. 


Administration of Program 

Any Company exploring the possibil- 
ities of a supervisory training program 
first must decide who are to be trained, 
and what nature of training is needed. 
Utility Companies usually classify fore- 
men, managers, superintendents and de- 
partment heads as supervisors or execu- 
tives. For the purpose of discussing su- 
pervisory training we will consider an 
executive as “anyone who has super- 
vision over others,” and a worker as 
“anyone over whom an executive has 
supervision.” The training Director 
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should become acquainted with the func- 
tions, job specifications and supervisory 
techniques and any other activities in 
connection with supervision responsibil- 
ities. 

Analysis of the Employee attitude and 
morale survey will suggest the nature and 
need of particular features in the train- 
ing plan. 

The top executives sometimes felt to 
be above the need and too busy for train- 
ing should be encouraged to take part. 
Many executives of long experience do 
profit materially by participating in a 
training course on human relations. 

This is also necessary in order to keep 
in touch with the nature of discussions 
and properly interpret the philosophy of 
management to the executives who are 
the only contact with the workers. 

A definite time limit for the courses 
should be set and made known to the 
employees. Experience of many com- 
panies indicates that meetings held once 
a week at regularly scheduled times are 
most productive. 

The guided conference method is far 
above other methods for supervisory 
training. The selection and training of 
discussion leaders will determine success 
or failure of the program. 

Desirable 
clude: 


qualifications should in- 


1. Education equivalent to at least 
some college training in personnel and 
business administration, preferably some 
teaching or training experience. 

2. Ability to influence the orderly 
thinking of others, open-mindedness, 
pleasing personality and ability to get 
along with others. 

3. Demonstrated leadership ability 
experienced in, and knowledge of, the 
fundamentals of supervision based on ac- 
tual experience. 


4. Thorough knowledge of purpose, 
organization, policies and operation of 
the company. Have a fair knowledge of 
the economics of business as well as the 
company. 

Each discussion conference must be 
planned by the training committee with 
specific purposes or objectives to be 
achieved. The discussion should be con- 
trolled by the leader to conform to a 
predetermined pattern but the leader 
does not dominate the meeting nor force 
his own personal opinions. 

Emphasis should be laid on getting 
down to specific case material and stimu- 
lating profitable discussion. Legible and 
precise charts are a most valuable aid 
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and should be used in presenting the sub- 
ject matter. 

In conclusion, there are, as you know 
many advocates of publicly owned elec- 
tric utilities. Some of them are honest 
and sincere. There are many business 
men who feel that, as a means of devel- 
oping the country and preparing for 
emergencies, such as now exist, facilities 
for generaing and transmitting power 
should be built far in advance of de- 
mands which justify the risks involved 
on the part of business, which must pay 
interest, dividends, and taxes; and who 
therefore believe that these risks should 
be borne by the public. 

Our industry stands at the cross 
roads, and we can choose to adopt new 
techniques in management developing 
leadership and supervision which can 
make the efforts of our personnel worth- 
while and successful, or we can drift 
down the road of uncertainty and inde- 
cision and let the future go by default. 

Our predecessors and leaders in this 
industry spent a lifetime building it. I 
do not claim that overhauling policies 
and launching a supervisory training 
program will guarantee our future suc- 
cess, but I feel safe in saying we cannot 
expect to succeed without such a pro- 
gram. 


Knob and Tube 
Wiring Chart 


On the following page is a chart show- 
ing all the various details of connections, 
splices, turns, spacing, outlets, clearances, 
etc., for concealed knob and tube wiring 
and also for open cleat work. Knob and 
tube wiring was formerly the most preva- 
lent type. It is still very good wiring, 
vouched for by all who are thoroughly 
familiar with it. The reproduction is 
from an original chart, 16 x 18 inches, 
prepared by James Steel Mahan, 201 N. 
Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. The large 
chart incorporates the 1940 code Revi- 
sions and marginal notes, giving detailed 
explanations of the drawing. They are 
available from Mr. Mahan at the fol- 
lowing prices: Single copy—1!0c. Quan- 
tities: 3 for 25c; 4-25 @ 7'%4c each; 
26-50 @ 6c each; 51-100 @ 5e each— 
Postpaid. 101-500 @ 4c each; 501-1000 
@ 3%c each—F.O.B. Chicago. Quan- 
tity shipments of 1000 or over are avail- 
able flat, if desired. Others are folded to 
fit 6” x 3%” envelope. The charts are 
blank on one side to carry company mes- 
sage, if desired for that purpose. 
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Prevention—a Challenge to Our Industry 


Operating Sponsor, Ebasco Services Incorporated 


From a talk before a meeting of safety and personnel representatives of Ebasco Client 


N the whole electric utility industry 
last year 129 men were killed and 
four totally disabled 
rate of 0.51 per 
The before 


a fatal acci- 
thousand 
the 





dent 
ployees. 
was 0.50. 

The electric utility industry’s aver- 
age for the past 10 years is 0.62—a to- 
tal death list of 1550 men. That's 
enough employees to completely man two 
average-sized companies—and don’t for- 
get that these men killed are among the 
finest physical specimens we have—many 
of them experienced employees of long 
service who have left behind them lov- 
ing families. 


em- 


year average 


The management of any industry with 
such a record bears a great responsibility 
which it cannot evade. What have we 
done—what are we doing—what are we 
planning to do to stop these inexcusable 
accidents and save these valuable lives? 

We have before us here a chart of elec- 
trical accidents for the period 1923-1942 
—issued by the Accident Prevention 
Committee of Edison Electric Institute. 
The gas fatal accident rates from 1929 
to 1942 issued by the American Gas 
Association have been added to the EEI 
chart and are shown in a dotted line. 
You have, no doubt, all received copies 
of this chart and have studied it closely. 
How many of you have plotted your 
own company figures on this chart—to 
compare them with the national average ? 


Charts are excellent tools—if we use 
them. They show us at a glance what 
sort of progress we are making—whether 
or not we are doing a good job. You 


will note from this chart that for the 
past 10 years our accident record has 
run practically flat—our progress has 


Lost- 
time electrical accidents are in fact run- 


been sideways instead of down. 


ning slightly higher than 10 years ago— 
while fatal accidents have only decreased 
from 0.72 in 1932 to 0.51 in 1942. The 
gas fatal rate has increased from 0.23 
in 1933 to 0.28 in 1942. 

In the period prior to 1933 fatal acci 
dents were materially reduced. The elec- 
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Ten Years Without Progress in Accident 


By K. R. MacKinnon 


Companies, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 4, 1943 


tric chart shows that in the period 1923 
to 1926 fatal accidents were averaging 
1.08 per During the next 
seven years they decreased to 0.66—a 
decrease of 61 per cent—a saving in 
lives of about 255 per year. 

Did this remarkable saving in human 
lives just happen? Or was it the result 
of a lot of good hard work on some- 
body’s part? A good rule to go by is to 
assume that nothing just happens in this 
world. Great results are always achieved 
by blood and toil and tears and sweat. 

In the period prior to 1926 where the 
curve ran flat, and about 400 men were 
being killed each year, accident preven- 
tion had reached the stage where acci- 
dent committees were so interested in 
resuscitation and first aid that they 
seemed to forget that their job was to 
prevent the accident, not to patch up the 
patient after he had had one. No statis- 
tics on accidents were collected prior to 
the year 1926, when these years’ figures 
were obtained. 

Between 1926 and 1933 the curve 
slopes down at a consistent rate. During 


thousand. 
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this period a determined drive was made 
along lines which heretofore had not 
received sufficient attention. Some of 
these are as follows: 

1—Increased interest by engineers— 
The Acci- 
lent Prevention Committee tied in and 
worked closely with all engineering com- 


both design and operating. 


mittees. 
2— Increased interest by executives. 
> 
3—Increased 
sponsibility. 


stress on foreman re- 

4+—Increased use of safety rules. 

5—lIncreased use and improved design 
in rubber protection. 

6—Increased use of statistics. 

7—Increased competition among com- 
panies. 

8—RBetter staff work by Safety Direc- 
tors. 

9—Increased recognition that serious 
accidents are almost entirely caused by 
improper supervision or improper meth- 
ods of doing work. 

The last item is probably the most 
important of all. It places accident pre- 
vention in the category of an operating 
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function. Accidents mean poor manage- 
ment. They mean that companies which 
have a bad record are not doing a good 
all-round operating job—that the ma- 
chine is not clicking. The president, gen- 
eral manager, general superintendent, 
superintendent of power, division man- 
ager, division foreman, general foreman 
—each and every one should examine 
his responsibility and see why work done 
under his supervision is being done in 
an improper manner. 

Too many accidents have been checked 
off as due to carelessness or hard luck, 
when the real cause is a lack of a good 
maintenance schedule—or a lack of a 
uniform, properly supervised method of 
construction or operation. 

Now—if these nine activities were re- 
sponsible for turning the curve down— 
and saving over 250 lives per year— 
why has it run so nearly flat the last 10 
years, with a reduction of only 20 fatal 
accidents per year in that period? 

First you will note the rise in acci- 
dents between 1935 and 1937. That 
was probably due to the increase in con- 
struction work coming out of the de- 
pression—which in turn brought new 
men on the pay rolls—men who had not 
been trained in safety. Since 1937 there 
has been a slight decline but the curve 
for the last four years is practically flat. 

Are we at the rock-bottom minimum? 
Is 0.5 the best we can do? Are you men 
who are responsible for the premotion of 
safety work in your companies satisfied 
to sit back and admit that we must go on 
killing 125 men in the electric industry 
and 25 in the gas industry every year? 

A breakdown of the electric figures 
for 1942 (see Table I) shows that one 
company with 23,000 employees had a 
rate of 0.14, 20 companies with from 
3000 to 10,000 employees averaged 0.32, 
while 91 companies with from 500 to 
3000 employees averaged 0.65. The big 
companies average about half the aver- 
age sized companies—perhaps there is a 
good reason for it. I don’t know. 





Anyone who thinks 0.5 is a reasonable 
record should read the descriptions of 
fatal accidents which come in to the in- 
surance departments of your companies. 
Poor operating procedures, poor main- 
tenance methods, poor supervision, poor 
training of crews—are written all over 
them. Lack of foreman responsibility ? 
Yes—but greater lack of responsibility 
by the superintendents to whom the fore- 
men report. When you find some fore- 
men or some divisions with good records 
and others with bad ones, the fault gen- 
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TABLE I—FaTAL AccIDENT REcorD—ELEcrric UTILiry INDUSTRY 








1942 
Number of 
Companies Average No. Total No. Fatal Rate per 
in Group Employees Employees Accidents 1000 Employees 
1 22,700 22,700 a 0.14 

20 3,000-10,000 104,500 34 0.32 

91 500-3,000 103,000 67 0.65 

170 Under 500 21,200 24+ 1.13 

282 Total 251,400 129 0.51 
TasBLeE I]—AccipbENT EXPERIENCE OF ment to show us how to train our em- 


NATURAL GAS 
INpustTRY IN U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURED AND 


No. of 
No. of Deaths and 
Deaths cnd Permanent Total 


No.of Permanent Disabilities 
Reporting Total Per 
Year Companies Disabilities 1000 Employees 
1929 354 33 0.403 
1930 449 53 0.487 
1931 453 35 0.356 
1932 443 50 0.530 
1933 473 23 0.229 
1934 422 22 0.205 
1935 458 31 0.293 
1936 457 30 0.273 
1937 480 24 0.212 
1938 446 23 0.204 
1939 433 16 0.135 
1940 449 36 0.297 
1941 456 22.5 0.192 
1942 439 29 0.280 


erally lies above the foremen. In spite 
of our safety organizations, safety engi- 
neers, and safety committees, there is still 
a marked lack of safety-minded manage- 
ment running throughout our companies 
from president to groundman. If there 
weren’t, we wouldn’t be killing 125 to 
130 men every year. 

What can we do about it? 

What must we do about it? 

The following are a few suggestions 
that may help us solve this problem: 

(a) We must put more efforts on our 
general superintendents, distribution su- 
perintendents superintendents of 
power—the men who boss the foremen. 
They are largely responsible for the 
methods of doing work. 


and 





(b) We must institute job training 
and job analysis to an extent far beyond 
anything we have thought of in the past. 
This is a part of our business which is 
due to receive major attention in the 
post-war years. It is the most promising 
activity in sight for turning that accident 
curve down. The Training Within In- 
dustry program has 
worth-while things. 


taught us some 
Why should we 


have to depend on the Federal govern- 


ployees ? 

(c) We must pay more attention to 
statistics and trends. You can’t improve 
your position unless you know where it 
is from month to month—and remember 
that a busy president will examine a 
chart with interest when figures pass 
unnoticed. 

(d) We must examine all serious ac- 
cidents and honestly assess the causes. 
Too many accidents are still charged to 
carelessness. many accidents are 
charged to the foremen, when the funda- 
mental cause is the foreman’s boss. 

When the war is over there will be a 
tremendous increase in construction 
work. There will also be a return of 
men from the armed forces. Both of 
these will tend to turn the accident 
curve upwards—and additional efforts 
must be made to overcome these handi- 
caps. We must get that curve turning 
downwards again—accidents should be 
cut to one-fifth of the present rate in five 
years. We must use all the educational 
and inspirational activities we have used 
in the past, streamlined and modernized 
along the lines we have been discussing. 
But remember, we have gone about as 
far as we are going to get by using de- 
bating society methods. We need a con- 
quering spirit such as we had in the 
1926-1932 period, a spirit that insists on 
knocking that curve down. 

During the past 20 years we have re- 
duced fatal accidents in the electric util- 
ity industry by an average of 270 per 
year. Think of it—270 every year—men 
are alive who would have been killed 
had the old rate prevailed. Surely that 
result was worth working for. 

But! A hundred and fifty men are 
still being killed each year by the elec- 
tric and gas industries. That is a chal- 
lenge to us all. It is a challenge that 


Too 


must be met. You gentlemen represent- 
ing the largest group of utility compa- 
nies in the country can be a tremendous 
force in helping both industries meet that 
challenge. Your responsibility is great— 
I know you will not fail to do your part. 
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The Present Challenge of Rural Electrification 


Presented before a meeting of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, Chicago, Dec. 8, 


FORMER West Virginia gov- 

ernor, Howard M. Gore, who 

was and is essentially a livestock 
producer and farmer, told me once that 
agriculture is not a trade, or vocation, or 
even a profession, but really a culture, as 
the name states. It is, to some extent, 
the trade name of a way of thinking and 
working in somewhat the same manner 
as we speak of Christianity as being a 
way of living which sets its followers 
somewhat apart from the crowd. 

That the culture of agriculture is not 
appreciated fully by city dwellers is un- 
derstandable and pardonable. It is diffi- 
cult for all of us to understand a way 
of living with which we have had per- 
haps no personal contact or intimate 
knowedge otherwise acquired. 

America, our part of it, has about 6 
per cent of the estimated population of 
the world and many, many times that 
proportion of its wealth. For example, 
we have purchased in recent years about 
three-fourths of the world’s total gold 
supply, mainly through our exports of 
goods and services. A study made two 
or three years ago showed that while 
every youth in a senior class of about 300 
students in a typical New York high 
school had frequently ridden in an auto- 
mobile, only about 200 out of 300 in a 
London high school had had that experi- 
Nearly all the New York families 
surveyed owned an automobile, of aver- 
age inexpensive make. The study showed 
also that an American worker could buy 
a good used car for the equivalent of 
about one and one-half month’s income, 
while the average Englishman would 
have to work several months to make a 
similar purchase. In France the time 
element jumped to about 18 months, then 
to several years in Russia, while in China 
the average workman would never be 
able to buy a car at the prevailing price 
levels. 


ence. 


Such a situation is not peculiar to the 
field of automobiles. It is also true of 
electric refrigeration, modern plumbing, 
central heating, and, in fact, practically 
everything that we Americans enjoy as 
daily conveniences and around which our 
lives are geared. Except in the United 
States, however, these things are not for 


By C. H. Leatham 


Chairman, EEI Farm Utilization Committee 


the masses, for only a few privileged peo- 
ple can buy and use them. There is a 
fundamental reason for this situation and 
American agriculture has had much to do 
with it. American farmers comprise a 
smaller segment of our total population 
than is true of any other nation. Only 
about 25 per cent of our population is 
engaged in agriculture. In China and 
India, the percentages run to 90 and 95 
and in the African jungles practically 
every person produces food for himself 
and his dependents. A comparable situ- 
ation existed in America when the first 
white settlers arrived. Indians had been 
hunters and tillers of the soil for untold 
centuries. 


Despite the relatively small number of 
persons engaged in agriculture in this 
country, our people are the best fed in 
the world ... and by a wide margin. 
But the American farmer does more than 
that. Though he comprises only about 
1% to 2 per cent of the world popula- 
tion, he produces about one-third of the 
estimated entire available food supply. 
This is an arresting fact and it might ap- 
pear we have nothing more to do, but 
the truth is we find much to do on our 
farms, and rightly so. In fact, we know 
that we have just started, in a studied 
and comprehensive way, to put farming 
on a much more productive level which, 
in turn, will mean a better living for 
those engaged in this great field of pro- 
ductivity. We are just now beginning 
to put Electricity to work on the farms 
and in farm homes. It has revolution- 
ized farm practices and rural living 
where it has been properly introduced. 

Food, we know, is a primary need. 
People will steal and, in extreme cases, 
commit murder to obtain food for them- 
selves and their loved ones. But when 
agricultural methods are so primitive that 
everybody must till the soil for a living, 
there can be no time nor money to de- 
velop industry. We must eat, that is 
certain, yet if everyone has to raise what 
he eats because he raises so little, then 
he can’t even provide the means of keep- 
ing the soil fertile and continue its pro- 
ductivity. 

We must recognize that China and 
India and many other so-called “back- 
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ward” nations cannot develop their natu- 
ral resources or ever hope to raise their 
standard of living until some way is 
found to free them from their present 
and long-standing abject slavery to the 
soil from which they obtain only a bare 
existence under current conditions. 

The mechanization of agriculture, in 
a broad sense, means liberation of the 
people it serves, liberation from senseless 
toil along with an opportunity for devel- 
opment in new-found leisure hours. With 
every cargo of machinery we may send 
to these nations in the post-war period, 
however, we should send also a teacher 
or missionary. It would be far better 
for the world that some backward peo- 
ples should die in their ignorance than 
that we should see repeated the Japanese 
experiment in which we educated and 
liberated a barbarous people only to have 
them use our very tools of liberation to 
stab us in the back. We see also in Ger- 
many a barbarous people liberated from 
the production of food only to use their 
time in destroying all that is right and 
decent in civilization. No one can esti- 
mate how great might have been Ger- 
many’s contribution to world civilization 
had not her people been motivated and 
led by military barbarianism. 

Machinery never ‘‘made” a people 
great, for civilization is essentially a 
spiritual thing, a fact we see exhibited in 
Norway and Sweden and _ elsewhere. 
These people are not wealthy, as we ap- 
praise wealth, but they have what it takes 
to make a continuing fine contribution to 
a world of personal and national integri- 
ty, industry and honor. 

High National Income Means Greatly 

Increased Food Consumption 

If we, as a nation, maintain a high in- 
come as it is hoped after the war... and 
as seems necessary to our economy .. . if 
We are to carry our staggering tax bur- 
den, then agriculture will continue to 
find ready markets for its products. The 
present food shortages make rationing 
necessary. One of the potent factors in 
such shortages is the fact that the aver- 
age workman now can afford to buy 
foods he never bought before. We ship 
only about 6 per cent of our food to our 
allies, and we always did feed our sol- 
diers when they were home—perhaps not 
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as well as now—but they were part of 
our population as civilians and, of course, 
consumed food like the rest of us. At 
present ration values, the average family 
is able to buy more food than it could 
afford before the war. 


We Must Preserve the Small 
“Family” Farm 


I would like to make a plea here for 
the small “family” type farm, the farm 
which is the cradle from which came 
America’s great national and interna- 
tional figures not so long ago. We must 
strive to preserve it because it represents, 
even in decadence in some sections of our 
country, the ideal American way of life. 
The “Farm Foundation,” organized 10 
years ago, had for its purpose the preser- 
vation of the family-sized farm and the 
founders looked with concern at the con- 
tinuing growth of large acreage farms of 
the commercial type without, at the same 
time finding ways for improving the efh- 
ciency and productivity of the small unit 
to meet such competition. What was the 
Foundation’s concern should be ours also, 
for there are thousands more small farms 
than large ones and they do represent the 
most desirable form of American family 
life. It is a worthy aim and, I believe, 
can be made a profitable one for all hav- 
ing a part in it. This is a situation which 
challenges the Electric industry today. 

It is evident that unless the small 
farmer can find a way to eliminate 
drudgery and make his work yield a 
monetary return comparable to the in- 
dustrial workers, he will gradually aban- 
don his farm and move to the city, as his 
sons and daughters already have done. 
The process will be speeded up greatly 
if he cannot earn enough on his farm to 
provide a standard of living comparable 
to that enjoyed by his city brother. We 
of the Electric Industry must contribute 
our share to the over-all improvement of 
life on the farm. Migrations from farm 
to city, when at a rapid rate, bring all 
sorts of complicated situations. Over- 
crowding, discouragement, disappoint- 
ment, maladjustment, and many other 
conditions are so well recognized that 
they need only mere mention here. 

Most everyone has a desire to aid the 
farmer. Land-grant colleges and experi- 
ment stations have been established all 
over the country and have done much to 
make possible the freedom of men from 
the soil in an orderly way, one that has 
been a backbone to industrial progress. 
They have not thought of it that way, 
but we of the electrical industry take 
pride in the accomplishment that no war 
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industry has lacked power in the hour of 
our greatest national need. We, of that 
industry, would not be here if someone 
had not made it possible for us to buy 
our food, instead of having to raise it 


ourselves. Better methods taught in our 
schools and colleges and promoted 


through extension services in step with 
industrial programs loom large in this 
process of mass food production and 
great credit is due them and their prede- 
cessors for it. The people have invari- 
ably come to the aid of farmers also 
through constituted government agencies 
in time of emergency, but such help is 
not welcomed by the typical American 
farmer and he wants it to be purely tem- 
porary, not a permanent pattern. He 
wants to stand on his own feet and it’s 
our job to help him do it. Rural Elec- 
trification is the new idea that stands 
ready, but it must be released and put 
to work. That’s our job. 
Edison’s Dream Is Coming True 

When Edison promoted and built the 
Pearl Street plant in downtown New 
York he said he had a new system of 
sub-dividing the electric current among 
many small users. This was in contrast 
to the then existing series street lighting 
Edison built his plant in the 
heart of the city and his original system 
could not reach far. Now, however, en- 
gineers have made it possible to extend 
his principle of the sub-division of elec- 
tricity to the last farm down the road 
and we have, in that, the possibility of 
great use in lifting the burden from the 
back of the small farmer, somewhat after 
the same manner that the traction engine 
has benefited the large farmer. We 
need, however, to develop practical, low- 
priced, small machinery adaptable to the 
needs of small farms and I would like to 
leave that challenge with you also. 


systems. 


As we have succeeded in electrifying 
at least enough of our homes to demon- 
strate what modern time—and money- 
saving conveniences are like, so have we 
also made great strides on some farms. 
However, the demand for rural electric 
line extensions in most sections: of the 
country comes from only a dual-purpose 
desire—for light and a radio—with per- 
haps a washing machine and running 
water as the next things to be done elec- 
trically. The uses of electricity on all 
kinds of farms has been very limited in 
relation to its maximum potentiality. 
Like the small home, the small farm is 
the greatest market for electrification—if 
and when we develop suitable farm 
equipment to use this power, because 
small farms greatly outnumber the large 
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units. The Electric Industry didn’t be- 
gin to sell lighting equipment, irons, ra- 
dios and other appliances on a big basis 
until we created the market for them in 
the home of the common man. The mar- 
ket before that had been almost entirely 
in the homes of the well-to-do. This 
“little man’s” market was created very 
simply—through the manufacture of sat- 
isfactory equipment and appliances, and 
with that manufacture, intensive promo- 
tion, which included informative adver- 





tising. 

More and more of our farmers must | 
come around to the point of view of a} 
county agent I know well. He is a small | 
farmer himself and reasons this way:) 
“When my electric bill is low, I know! 
someone is working with dull tools which | 
should have been sharpened with power-} 
driven equipment . . . and dull tools cost | 
me more money than the power and time! 
to sharpen them.” 

The Challenge of Rural Electrification 
The real challenge of Rural Electrifi- 
cation for us today is to take Edison's! 
original idea for sub-dividing electric 
current to every farm, large and small,} 
and develop machines that are useful,/ 
then promote and sell them—or see that! 
they are sold—as soon as war conditions 
permit. There are many handicaps now, | 
such as low horsepower single-phase mo-! 
tors, the necessity for wiring, either fixed | 
or portable, and there are many counter-} 
acting advantages such as simplicity and 
easy automatic control. Mechanical and 
electrical research to overcome the enu- 
merated handicaps and others that are 
currently recognized is the business of 
those selling machinery, but it is not a 
challenge to them alone, but to all of us. 
World Will Be in Need of Food as Soon 
as We Can Get It Produced 

War conditions have produced a seri-} 
ous world food shortage. For some time! 





after the war we may expect our exports! 
to remain high and it is likely, and de-f 
sirable, that prices be such as to benefit 
Agriculture greatly. There will be af 
ready market for farm equipment as soon} 
as it can be manufactured. We should) 
pool our efforts to that end while, at the} 
same time, we prepare promotional and) 
selling plans. Nothing is accepted by the! 
public, however, good as it may be for it,) 
without great effort by the offerer. Our} 
high standard of living is as much a trib-} 
ute to salesmen of America who, through-) 
out the years, would not take “No” for! 
an answer, as to the inventive genius 
who first visualized the thing the sales- 
man sold. Research and discovery of a 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Henry B. BryAns, executive vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, has been elected president of 
the American Standards Association. 

Mr. Bryans, a native Philadelphian, 
is a term trustee and member of the 
board of engineering education of the 
University of Pennsylvania, his alma 
mater. He is a director of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia and a member of 
the operating committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute; also, a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Pennsylvania Electric Asso- 
ciation, Electrical Association of Phila- 
delphia and the Franklin Institute. 


Epwarp T. GUSHEE, assistant to the 
president, Detroit Edison Co., has re- 
cently been appointed chairman of the 
War Production Board’s Detroit area 
Production Urgency Committee. This 
committee was established in October to 
determine the production programs 
which are feasible within the Detroit 
metropolitan area, which has been classi- 
fied by WPB as a critical labor shortage 
area. This committee 
proved production 


reviews all ap- 
schedules, contracts 
In ad- 


dition it recoraends where and to what 


and proposals for new facilities. 


extent curtailrsent of less-essential pro- 
duction will be «ffected and, in coopera- 
tion with the Ot ice of Civilian Require- 
ments, recommends adjustment of civil- 
ian production and service within the 
Detroit area. 


O. J. Miter, who has been associat- 
ed with the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp. in Jackson, Mich., as assistant su- 
pervising engineer in the engineering de- 
partment since 1940, has resigned to 
become system operating manager of the 
Duke Power Co., with headquarters in 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. Miller became identified with 
the public utility industry in 1916 with 
E. W. Clark & Co., management cor- 
poration, in Columbus, Ohio, where he 
handled engineering assignments involv- 
ing design and construction on various 
projects. In 1920 he joined the Ten- 
nessee Electric Power Co. as engineer 
in charge of various engineering, oper- 


ating and construction activities. Four 


years later he was made superintendent 
of production, operation and mainte- 
nance, and subsequently was appointed 
manager of the production and transmis- 
sion department. After the sale of the 
electric power facilities of this utility, 
Mr. Miller became manager of the 
transportation system in Nashville. It 
was in 1940 that he joined the staff of 
the Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 
in Jackson. 


GeorcE R. Rice, who was first em- 
ployed by the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. back in 1921 in Tacoma and 
for many years connected with the com- 
pany’s interests in the East, has returned 
to the home offices of the company in 
Seattle as its new financial and operat- 
ing analyst. 


RicHArpD E. Honces, formerly assis- 
tant general manager of the Kentucky 
& West Virginia Power Co., Ashland, 
Ky., has been appointed general manager 
of the company to succeed M. C. Funk, 
who has assumed new executive duties 
with the Appalachian Electric Power 
Co. 

A native of Alderson, W. Va., and a 
graduate of the college of engineering 
at West Virginia University, Mr. 
Hodges entered the employ of the Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Co. at Sprigg, 
W. Va., as a meterman in 1926. After 
serving in the new business, substation 
and power plant departments he was 
promoted to assistant manager in the 
Pikeville district of the Kentucky & 
West Virginia Power Co. and was ap- 
pointed district manager of that district 
in 1929. He served in that capacity un- 
til 1940, when he became assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company. 


Dean H. MITCHELL, president of 
the Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., Hamond, Ind., has been elected 


president of the Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Witt T. Crark has been named 
manager of the residential division of 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. In addition to his new work with 
the Illuminating Company, Mr. Clark 


will take over some of the duties at 
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the Cleveland Electrical League for- 
merly performed by League President 
J. E. North. Mr. North is now sales 
manager of the Illuminating Company. 
Mr. Clark has been active in the local 
league since 1936, serving as a member 
of the speakers’ bureau, director of pro- 
motional activities before the war, and 
later as secretary of the league. He has 
a wide acquaintanceship with members 
of the electrical industry in Cleveland. 
Before his connection in Cleveland he 
spent two years as director of lighting 
sales for the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. in Allentown and was con- 
nected with both the lamp and plastics 
division of the General Electric Co. 


Dean L. Dutton, former chief op- 
erator at the Oneida plant of the Utah 
Power & Light Co., has been made su- 
perintendent of the Ashton plant at Ash- 
ton, Idaho. He replaces D. O. Rawson, 
who has been made superintendent of 
the Weber plant. 


Harry F. JENSEN of Ridgefield Park,. 
N. J., has been elected an assistant trea- 
surer of Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 
Mr. Jensen’s association with the com- 
pany began in 1931 and he has been 
cashier for the past nine years. He was 
previously employed by F. L. Carlisle 


& Co., Inc. 


Ropert P. Dovuctas has recently 
been named safety engineer for the De- 
troit Edison Co. He will be responsible, 
under the direction of W. W. Williams, 
supervisor of lines and transportation, 
for coordination of all safety work in 
the company. George Opp, formerly 
safety engineer, was appointed safety con- 
sultant, subject to call by the chairman 
of the safety committee when his services 
are required. He will advise, upon re- 
quest, on new methods and equipment 
affecting company safety practices. 


H. H. PLank has been appointed as- 
sistant to vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Delaware Power & Light 
Co., Delaware Coach Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries, with headquarters in Dover. 
Mr. Plank has spent part of his time 
with the Delaware utility during the 
past 18 months in the new-business de- 
partment. In addition to his duties in 
the capacity of assistant to vice-president 
and general manager, he will be specifi- 
cally in charge of all promotional activi- 
ties, merchandising, power sales, adver- 
tising, rates, contracts and all other ac- 
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tivities incidental to the promotion of 
new business of all companies. 

Mr. Plank is a graduate of Clarkson 
College and for a number of years has 
been associated with the U. G. I. Co. 
and its subsidiary companies in connec- 
tion with the new-business activities of 
these companies. 


C. A. Kitrrepce, for the past 15 
years Gadsden district manager of the 
Alabama Power Co., has retired from 
that position for reasons of health and 
W. M. Wade, superintendent of the 
southern division, has been named to suc- 
ceed him. Before his assignment to the 
Gadsden district, in 1928, Mr. Kittredge 
spent several years as superintendent of 
the southern division. He will remain 
with the company in a consulting ca- 
pacity. Mr. Kittredge was honored at 
a farewell gathering attended by 40 of 
his associates. 


James B. Hawkins has been ap- 
pointed manager of the central division 
of Virginia Public Service Co., Alexan- 
dria. Mr. Hawkins will succeed Ray- 
mond Hunt, who has been assigned spe- 
cial duties with the general engineering 
department of the company. Both men 
will have headquarters in Charlottes- 
ville. A graduate of Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Mr. Hawkins spent one 
year in the test department of General 
Electric Co. in Schenectady. In 1926 
he joined the Virginia Public Service 
organization as division engineer for the 
western division and manager of the 
Clifton Forge district. Mr. Hawkins 
was transferred to Alexandria in 1940 
as superintendent of operations for the 
northern division, the position he held 
until his recent transfer to Charlottes- 
ville as central division manager. In his 
new position Mr. Hunt will specialize 
in the preparation of the company con- 
struction budgets and, in addition, will 
be assigned special duties which have to 
do with war-time operations as well as 
post-war plans. 


Dr. GeorceE W. ALLISON, promi- 
nently connected with the electrical in- 
dustry for a number of years, has be- 
come identified with the economic de- 
velopment and research department re- 
cently organized by the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. For many years 
connected with the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, Dr. Allison is nationally known 
for his activities in the “Better Light” 
and the “National Cookery Council” 
programs as a representative of E. E. I. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


JANUARY, 1944 


Missouri Valley Electric Association, Annual Power Sales meeting, Continental 


American Society of Civil Engineers, Annual Meeting, New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Electrical Association, Annual Winter Conference of Committees, 


19-20 
Hotei, Kansas City, Mo. 
19-21 
20-21 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Can. 
24-28 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 
3-4 Sales Executive Conference, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 
7-8 Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 


APRIL 


5 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring Meeting, Birmingham, Ala. 
-27. National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Chicago, III. 


MAY 


National Fire Protection Association, Chicago, III. 








Present Challenge 


(Continued from page 30) 


need, and the development of the neces- 
sary machinery for satisfying that need, 
along with promotion and selling, are all 
equal in importance. We must keep them 
in proper balance, not neglecting one for 
another. 

I should like to leave with you the 
challenge that we must pool all our 
efforts and resources now. Let’s tie to- 
gether the various kinds of knowledge we 
have with the research and practical ex- 
perience we have gained in every part of 
the country to develop the largest poten- 
tial farm market, which must include 
the small farm. Then let us ‘ask the 
manufacturers to work with us to devel- 
op the machinery that will answer the 
needs we have discovered, or will dis- 
cover, at prices and upon such terms that 
the small farmer can afford to buy and 
use such machinery. Then, too, let’s get 


all our power people who have already 
spent millions of dollars on rural line 
extensions, to promote and sell the man- 
ufacturers’ products as soon as they are 
available for farm installation. The re- 
turn on extensions to small farms will 
depend greatly on their mechanization. 
We all know a lot, as individuals and 
groups, but it is only by pooling this 
knowledge that we may enjoy its maxi- 
mum benefits. Let’s dare ourselves to 
try it and see what happens. 

Let’s take back to the farm the things 
the farm has made it possible for us to 
have. Freedom from hard labor, spare 
time for advancement, a prover living 
income upon which the farmer may raise 
a family and be solvent and _ self- 
contained while so doing . . . these are 
the things I speak of. It’s only a matter 
of the repayment of a debt we non-farm- 
ers owe to the farmers, and it is none 
too early to make the first payment right 
now! 





Correction to Table of REA Operating Statistics 


HE table of operating statistics of REA 

Systems 1942, which appeared in the De- 
cember, 1943, EEI BULLETIN, showed sales of 
electricity for all purposes, including, in a 
few states, electricity sold at wholesale by one 
cooperative for resale by another. This re- 
sults in a duplication of billings which serves 
to increase the average kilowatthour billed 


per customer and io reduce the average reve- 
nue per kilowatthour billed. REA statistics do 
not show sales to ultimate consumers and | 
there is no way to compute such figzres. In | 
four states, however, the wholesaling cooper- 
atives are readily identifiable and, with these 
eliminated, the resulting ultimate consumer 
figures are as follows: | 


Corrections to Table — Eliminating Resale Energy 
“OPERATING STATISTICS OF REA Systems, 1942” 


Year 1942 
Kwhr. Avg. No. Kwhr. Gross Avg. per 
Billed Customers Year Revenues Kwhr. 
ee ene 49,447,645 50,472 980 $2,970,402 6.01¢ 
Minnesota ...... 54,334,304 52,160 1,042 3,315,281 6.10 
North Dakota ... 5,111,481 4,814 1,062 299,786 5.87 
Wisconsin* ..... 28,575,145 30,863 926 1,725,937 6.04 


* The combined wholesale and retail figures in the table previously published showed for Wisconsin an | 
average costomer use of 1,963 kilowatthours and an average price of 3.46 cents per kilowatthour. 
figures for the other three states were similarly affected. 
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